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DOUGLAS  HUNT 

A    story    of    affliction — and    one    who    overcame    it 


JOHN  METCALFE  refused  a 
seat  in  Colonel  LiddeFs  coach; 
he  preferred  to  walk  the  140  miles 
from  London  to  Harrogate — it 
would  be  quicker.  He  was  right; 
he  reached  his  destination  well 
ahead  of  the  colonel. 

In  view  of  the  appalling  state 
of  the  roads  in  1741  this  was  not 
particularly  surprising.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  Metcalfe  became  one 
of  England's  first  great  road-mak- 
ers. And  yet  his  six-day  walk  to 
Harrogate  was  no  little  feat,  for 
John  had  been  totally  blind  since 
the  age  of  six. 

When  young  Jack  recovered 
from  a  bout  of  smallpox  to  find 
the  world  had  disappeared  be- 
hind an  impenetrable  cloud  of 
blindness,  there  were  no  psy- 
chologists to  soften  the  shock,  no 
schools  for  training  the  blind,  no 
occupational  therapists.  John  had 
something  better  than  all  these: 


an  indomitable  spirit.  Life  was 
not  to  end  for  him  at  six;  it  was 
to  begin — a  long,  adventurous, 
and  useful  life  if  ever  there  was 
one.  Tough,  resilient,  and  100  per 
cent  boy,  he  was  not  going  to  let 
a  little  thing  like  blindness  keep 
him  out  of  the  sports  he  so  much 
loved. 

Resolutely  he  set  himself  to 
learn  his  way  about  the  village, 
till  he  could  take  a  message  to 
any  part  of  it.  Sweet-tempered 
above  the  ordinary,  the  only  times 
he  got  annoyed  were  when  people 
tried  to  help  him.  He  was  such  an 
attractive  personality  that  peo- 
ple could  not  help  wanting  to 
give  him  a  lift. 

The  time  came  when  he  could 
be  found  at  the  top  of  a  tree  birds- 
nesting,  while  a  group  of  less  dar- 
ing youngsters  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  told  him  where  to  put  hand 
and  foot.  Back  on  the  ground,  he 


would  divide  the  booty  fairly,  and 
there  was  no  cheating.  Jack  was 
a  merry  fellow  and  a  gentle  one, 
but  he  was  well  built,  robust,  and 
well  able  to  deal  with  anyone  who 
ventured  to  take  advantage  of 
what  he  considered  a  minor  han- 
dicap. Such,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
have  been  for  him.  For  a  blind 
man  to  learn  to  swim  requires 
courage.  Jack  not  only  swam  him- 
self, but  he  saved  three  people 
from  drowning. 

Jack  had  his  own  horse,  bought 
with  money  he  had  earned,  and 
would  ride  it  at  a  full  gallop  by 
himself.  A  wonderful  sympathy 
existed  between  man  and  beast. 
Metcalfe  had  only  to  call  him  and 
the  horse  would  come  trotting 
over  to  him,  blowing  affectionate- 
ly down  his  nostrils  with  that  al- 
most purring  sound  which  is  music 
in  the  ear  of  every  true  horseman. 
The  bit  of  Jack's  horse  was  never 
too  tight  nor  its  withers  chafed  by 
the  saddle.  When  he  was  mounted 
the  two  were  one  being,  and  there 
were  few  bolder  riders  than  he. 

At  local  race  meetings  Metcalfe 
and  his  mount  were  well  known, 
and  he  was  a  frequent  competitor. 
At  one  occasion  heavy  odds  were 
laid  against  Jack.  The  course  was 
in  Knaresborough  Forest;  the 
ground  was  marked  by  posts;  and 
the  race  was  three  times  round. 
Obviously  a  blind  man  would 
never  be  able  to  follow  the  course. 
Bets  were  laid  aplenty  and  Jack 
found  takers  enough  when  he 
wagered  on  himself. 

"Na,  Jack,  it's  a  shame  to  lay 
against  thee,"  said  his  cronies  of 
the  turf,  but  they  took  his  bets. 
Even  if  it  did  seem  like  robbing 
a  blind  man,  with  Jack  you  could 
never  tell. 


They  certainly  couldn't! 

When  the  day  came  there  was  j 
a  strange  pile  of  old  iron  at  the  I 
starting  point.  Jack  had  rounded 
up  all  the  dinner  bells  in  Harro- 
gate. With  a  man  set  out  to  ring 
a  bell  at  each  of  the  posts  Jack 
won  in  a  canter.  His  native  in- 
genuity enabled  him  to  win  an- 
other wager. 

The  owner  of  a  notorious  run- 
away horse  bet  that  he  could  not 
gallop  the  horse  fifty  yards  and 
stop  it  in  two  hundred.  Jack  might 
choose  his  ground,  provided  there 
were  neither  hedge  nor  wall  in 
the  distance.  Nothing  was  said 
about  a  bog. 

Near  Harrogate  Old  Spa  there 
was  a  large  swamp.  A  friend  of 
Jack's  sang  lustily  to  give  him  the 
direction,  and  Jack  rode  straight 
into  the  bog!  The  horse's  owner 
nearly  lost  his  beast  as  well  as  his 
bet;  for  though  Jack  scrambled 
gaily  out,  the  sun  had  gone  down 
before  they  had  extricated  the 
horse.  He  never  bolted  again. 

But  Jack,  with  his  boisterous 
laugh  and  hearty  good-fellowship, 
was  no  mere  playboy.  Life,  he  was 
determined,  was  to  offer  him  all 
that  it  could  give  to  any  other 
man  who  was  prepared  to  outface 
it  and  work  his  hardest. 

As  a  fiddler  he  was  in  great 
demand  and  did  very  well  playing 
at  dances  and  fetes  all  over  the 
country,  travelling  enormous  dis- 
tances over  roads  he  had  never 
covered  before.  It  was  after  his 
second  visit  to  London  that  he 
made  his  celebrated  walk  to  Har- 
rogate. All  the  time  he  was  ac- 
quiring and  storing  up  knowledge 
which  he  seemed  to  gain  by  some 
sixth  sense  and  which  was  to 
serve  him  and  the  country  in  such 


good  stead   later   on   in  his   life. 

He  was,  in  fact,  self-supporting 
and  needed  no  man's  charity. 

Yet  the  host  of  the  Granby  was 
aghast  when  his  daughter  told 
him  she  was  going  to  marry  blind 
Jack  of  Knaresborough  and  no 
other.  Theirs  was  no  courtship  in 
a  minor  key,  with  pity  the  larger 
part  of  Dolly's  love.  The  young 
giant  literally  swept  her  off  her 
feet,  and  she  told  her  father  that 
she  loved  him  because  he  was  "so 
manly  and  enterprising  that  I 
could  not  help  loving  him." 

It  was  not  such  a  bad  match 
that  she  made  after  all.  Jack 
earned  good  money  with  his  fid- 
dle. To  keep  himself  at  home  and 
earn  a  still  steadier  income  Jack 
started  Harrogate's  first  "taxi" 
service.  He  was  smart  enough  to 
realize  that  there  were  plenty  of 
the  minor  gentry  who  could  not 
afford  a  carriage  of  their  own  but 
whose  womenfolk  did  not  wish  to 
make  their  social  calls  on  foot. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  dra- 
matic interruption  to  John's  ac- 
tivities. 

Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  had 
landed  in  Scotland,  seized  Edin- 
burgh, and  roundly  defeated  the 
Royal  Arm}   at  Prestonpans. 

All  Yorkshire  was  in  a  panic, 
but  it  would  not  consent  to  let 
the  army  it  raised  fight  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  county.  It  was  left 
to  Squire  Thornton  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  who  would  go 
anywhere  to  repulse  the  invaders. 

In  this  emergency  Captain 
Thornton  thought  of  John  Met- 
calfe. He  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  county.  If  he 
were  to  join,  others  would  follow, 
if  only  for  shame. 

Of  course  Jack  would  join.  Two 


days  later  sixty-four  men  were 
selected  from  the  140  men  who 
had  followed  his  example,  and 
they  marched  off  to  join  General 
Wade's  army.  At  their  head  rode 
Jack,  resplendent  in  blue  and  buff 
coat  and  gold-laced  hat,  playing  a 
stirring  march  on  his  fiddle. 

But,  oh,  those  roads!  Sometimes 
the  men  were  three  or  four  hours 
marching  a  mile. 

Jack  was  at  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Falkirk,  whence  he  escaped, 
so  he  said,  by  following  the  sound 
of  the  dragoon's  horses  as  they 
fled  from  the  Highlanders.  When 
the  officers  asked  him  how  he,  a 
blind  man,  had  dared  to  enlist, 
he  replied  jauntily  that  had  he 
had  a  good  pair  of  eyes  he  might 
have  thought  twice  about  risking 
them. 

Captain  Thornton  was  trapped 
in  Falkirk.  It  was  Jack,  of  course, 
who  ventured  through  the  rebel 
lines  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  his 
officer.  He  was  spotted,  impris- 
oned, and  court-martialed  by  the 
rebels,  but  finally  released.  On  his 
return  to  Edinburgh  he  was  de- 
lighted to  find  his  captain  already 
there. 

After  the  massacre  at  Culloden, 
Metcalfe  returned  to  his  anxious 
Dolly.  She  was  overjoyed  to  see 
him  and  resolved  never  to  let  him 
out  of  her  sight  again. 

She  little  knew  Jack!  Soon  he 
was  carrying  on  a  profitable  trade 
bringing  clothing  from  Aberdeen 
and  taking  back  horses  from 
Yorkshire.  After  this  he  settled 
down  as  a  carrier  between  York 
and  Knaresborough. 

He  was  nearly  fifty  before  he 
began  what  was  to  prove  his  life's 
work. 

Metcalfe  had  more  experience 
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on  the  country's  ghastly  roads 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  resolute,  enterprising,  and 
had  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
men.  He  was  a  first-class  business 
man,  could  judge  a  horse,  measure 
timber  or  hay  in  the  stick,  and 
was  a  more  useful  member  of  the 
community  than  most.  To  cour- 
age he  added  gentleness,  and  to 
physical  and  moral  toughness  a 
winning  friendliness  which  made 
him  the  most  popular  figure  in 
the  North  Country.  Now  he  was 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
road-makers  and  bridge-builders 
of  the  age. 

When  the  act  of  1765  empow- 
ered a  turnpike  road  to  be  built 
from  Harrogate  to  Boroughbridge 
he  realized  that  this  would  not  be 
the  last,  and  that  a  field  of  ever- 
increasing  opportunity  was  open- 
ing up.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
neglect  such  a  chance. 

He  secured  a  contract  to  build 
three  miles  of  the  new  road,  sold 
his  carrying  business  and  half  his 
stock  of  wagons  and  horses,  and 
started  a  new  career  which  was  to 
continue  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
It  was  uncanny  to  see  him  sur- 
veying the  land  with  nothing 
more  to  aid  him  than  a  tall  staff. 
It  seemed  miraculous  when  he 
bade  his  workmen  dig  for  stone  or 
gravel  under  the  turf  he  was 
treading,  and  a  few  feet  down 
they  found  the  stones  of  an  old 
Roman  causeway.  It  is  typical  of 
his  personality  that  in  an  age 
when  the  laboring  man  was  just 
about  as  tough  as  a  man  could  be, 
blind  Jack  could  control  com- 
panies which  sometimes  ran  into 
hundreds. 

Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Chesh- 
ire, and  Derby  are  criss-crossed 
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by  the  roads  John  Metcalfe  made. 
On  the  Huddersfield-Manches- 
ter  Road  he  achieved  perhaps  his 
greatest  triumph.  The  surveyor 
laid  it  across  a  swamp  and  insisted 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  dig 
down  to  solid  bottom.  Jack,  who 
already  had  his  bid  accepted,  saw 
himself  ruined  if  he  had  to  follow 
this  advice.  He  persuaded  the 
trustees  to  let  him  try  his  method 
first. 

On  either  side  of  the  intended 
road  he  had  deep  ditches  cut. 
The  stuff  excavated  was  thrown 
inward  to  make  the  camber. 
Heather  was  pulled  up  and  tied 
in  little  bundles,  which  were 
placed  lengthwise  along  the  road- 
way. Other  bundles  were  then 
placed  transversely  on  the  top. 
Finally  loads  of  stone  and  gravel 
were  brought  on  in  broad- 
wheeled  carts  and  spread  on  top. 
The  inhabitants  of  Hudders- 
field  had  gathered  in  jeering 
throngs  to  watch  the  men, 
wagons,  and  horses  engulfed  by 
the  bog.  As  the  first  load  of  gravel 
was  successfully  laid  a  ringing 
cheer  went  up,  for  in  his  heart 
the  Yorkshireman  would  rather 
cheer  success  than  jeer  failure.  In 
the  end  this  section  proved  not 
only  the  firmest  but  the  driest  on 
the  road. 

After  nearly  forty  years  of  hap- 
py married  companionship  Jack 
lost  his  Dolly,  and  at  last  in  his 
late  seventies  he  submitted  to  re- 
tirement and  settled  down  on  his 
little  farm  at  Spofforth.  There,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-three,  he  died, 
leaving  behind  four  children, 
twenty  grandchildren,  and  ninety 
great-grandchildren.  He  had  in- 
deed paved  the  way  for  them,  and 
for  millions  of  other  busy  feet. 


How  Footkll  Was  Saved 


Vincent  Edwards 


Most  Americans  of  today  have 
never  heard  of  the  time  when 
football  was  almost  ruled  off  the 
map.  About  fifty  years  ago  the 
sport  was  under  a  heavy  cloud. 
The  game  then  was  a  tough, 
slugging,  line-drive  affair.  After 
wedges  and  mass  plays  had  struck 
hard,  the  gridiron  resembled  a 
battlefield  with  all  its  casualties. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  whose 
sons  had  been  carried  off  to  the 
hospitals  with  broken  bones,  rose 
up  in  anger.  Because  all  too  often 
the  fractures  included  necks  and 
backs,  there  came  a  loud  demand 
that  football  be  dropped  entirely. 
So  great  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
in  the  newspapers  that  a  number 


of  colleges  gave  up  the  sport.  For 
a  time,  indeed,  it  looked  as  though 
football  were  doomed. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
had  it  not  been  for  one  thing. 
That  was  the  introduction  of  the 
forward  pass.  It  not  only  opened 
up  the  game,  but  it  saved  foot- 
ball. It  gave  the  sport  its  biggest 
thrill.  Today  when  a  player  steps 
back  and  tries  for  a  pass,  the 
hearts  of  50,000  eager  fans  may 
ride  in  that  gracefully  speeding 
ball. 

Credit  for  that  all- important 
change  in  the  game  belongs  to 
John  W.  Heisman.  More  than  any 
other  person,  he  was  "the  father 
of  the  forward  pass."   Mr.   Heis- 
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man  was  for  many  years  an  out- 
standing authority  on  the  sport. 
His  coaehing  of  the  Georgia  Tech 
team  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
for  in  the  season  of  1917  his  play- 
ers won  nine  victories  in  a  row, 
rolling  up  491  points  to  their  op- 
ponents' seventeen,  setting  a  rec- 
ord that  has  rarely  been  equaled. 

Mr.  Heisman  never  forgot  the 
time  when  he  saw  a  forward  pass 
introduced  for  the  first  time.  It 
happened  back  in  the  1890's  and 
was  more  or  less  of  an  accident. 
Nevertheless,  it  gave  the  wide- 
awake coach  an  idea  for  saving 
football  at  a  later  time  when  an- 
gry critics  seemed  bent  on  killing 
the  game. 

North  Carolina  was  playing 
Georgia,  and  was  having  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Her  backs  were  press- 
ing their  own  goal,  not  unlike  the 
Old  Guard  at  Waterloo,  but  if 
she  couldn't  win,  she  was  deter- 
mined Georgia  shouldn't.  The 
North  Carolina  quarterback  fig- 
ured that  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  get  that  ball  far  down  the  field 
and  hold  on. 

The  North  Carolina  fullback 
stepped  back  until  the  crossbar  of 
his  own  goal  was  right  above  his 
head.  Immediately  a  great  shout 
went  up  from  the  Georgia  stands, 
with  repeated  cries  of  "Block  it!" 
If  the  player  kicked,  probably  the 
Georgia  forwards  would  have 
been  able  to  muster  all  their 
strength  and  ride  roughshod  over 
the  North  Carolina  defense, 
smothering  the  play  and  scoring. 

But  history  was  to  write  a  dif- 
ferent ending.  Instead  of  punting 
straight  into  the  center  of  those 
tough,  leaping  Georgians,  the 
crafty  fullback  ran  a  few  steps  to 
the  right.  Then,  raising  the  ball 
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to  his  shoulder,  he  gave  it  a  fling. 

It  traveled  a  few  yards  later- 
ally as  well  as  forward.  Compared 
to  long  modern  passes,  it  wasn't 
anything  to  write  home  about.  But 
another  player  from  the  North 
Carolina  team  caught  it  and  ran 
seventy  yards  for  a  touchdown! 

The  Georgians  were  stunned. 
For  a  minute  or  two  they  could 
not  grasp  what  had  happened 
right  in  the  shadows  of  North 
Carolina's  goal  posts.  Glenn 
Warner,  their  coach,  went  storm- 
ing at  the  referee,  but  that  reso- 
lute gentleman  refused  to  recall 
the  ball.  He  said  a  touchdown  had 
been  made  and  a  touchdown  it 
remained. 

Telling  about  it  afterwards, 
Mr.  Heisman  declared,  "I  had 
seen  the  first  forward  pass  in  foot- 
ball." At  a  time  when  the  news- 
papers were  filled  with  protests 
against  the  game's  mass  brutali- 
ties, the  alert  coach  suddenly  saw 
a  way  out.  Football  could  be 
saved  if  only  the  forward  pass 
were  allowed. 

Mr.  Heisman  acted  at  once.  He 
wrote  to  Walter  Camp,  the 
powerful  chairman  of  the  rules 
committee,  and  pointed  out  how 
the  game  could  be  opened  up. 
With  the  forward  pass,  speed 
would  supplant  bull  strength. 
Lighter,  faster  men  would  suc- 
ceed the  beefy  giants  whose 
crushing  weight  had  been  maim- 
ing their  opponents  and  giving 
the  sport  its  bad  name. 

At  first  Mr.  Camp  appeared  to 
take  no  notice  of  Mr.  Heisman's 
suggestion.  Weeks  passed  and 
there  came  no  reply  to  his  letter. 
But  as  the  mass  plays  went  on 
and  the  lists  of  injured  players 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


•    Prisoner    No.    39,650   couldn't   take   discipline,    but 


He 

■                                                1 

Learned 

i  ne 
Hard 

Wav 

Anne  B.  Marley 

PRISONER  NUMBER  39,650 
lay  flat  on  the  ground.  He 
didn't  dare  breathe  as  the  sirens 
from  the  prison  pierced  his  ears. 
In  his  mind  he  could  see  the 
guards  pouring  out  of  the  prison 
gate  like  angry  ants. 

"Mat  Rian,"  his  mother  had 
christened  him,  but  since  his 
court-martial  and  sentence  for 
desertion,  he  was  officially  known 
as  "number  39,650."  Honest,  he 
hadn't  meant  to  desert,  but  that 
day  he  was  fed  up  with  the  Army, 
so  he  had  gone  absent  without 
leave.  He  had  served  a  year,  and 
that  was  punishment  enough  ac- 
cording to  his  figuring. 

He  crawled  through  the  under- 
brush that  lined  the  road  back  of 
the  prison  farm.  His  skin  was  torn 
from  the  thorns  and  low-flung 
branches,  but  he  didn't  dare  raise 
his  head  for  fear  one  of  the  guards 
might  take  a  shot  at  him. 

An  airplane  was  circling  above. 
He  lay  flat  for  a  moment  and  a 
flint  rock  cut  into  his  chest.  At 
last  the  plane  circled  again  and 


landed  at  Sherman  Field  beyond 
the  prison  hog  pens.  Crouching 
behind  a  screen  of  scrub  sumac, 
he  ripped  off  a  sleeve  from  his 
prison  garb  and  held  it  over  the 
gash  as  he  snaked  forward. 

At  last  he  reached  the  river! 
He  lay  still  for  awhile  to  be  sure 
the  way  was  clear.  "Outsmarted 
them  this  time!"  he  chuckled  to 
himself,  in  spite  of  the  pain. 

He  had  planned  this  escape  for 
months.  His  good  conduct  had 
promoted  him  to  laundry  duty  in 
the  prison.  Guards  were  usually 
good  guys,  and  they  had  liked 
him;  he  had  seen  to  it  that  they 
did.  Trusting  him,  they  had 
grown  careless. 

He  had  hidden  in  a  load  of 
laundry  bound  for  the  officers' 
golf  club  on  the  other  side  of  the 
post  from  the  prison.  Just  as  the 
car  had  turned  down  the  hill  in 
front  of  the  old  abandoned  riding 
hall,  he  pushed  the  door  open  and 
leaped.  He  landed  in  a  clump  of 
brush  that  flanked  the  ravine  be- 
low. Possum-like,  he  lay  there  for 
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hours.  He  must  not  make  a  move 
until  he  was  sure  the  way  was 
clear. 

Then  at  noon,  when  the  guards 
had  checked  in  the  prisoners  for 
chow,  they  must  have  discovered 
that  he  was  missing!  The  laundry 
where  he  worked  was  near  the 
entrance  gate,  so  he  knew  the 
guards  were  combing  that  part 
of  the  post.  "Give  them  plenty  to 
do,"  he  mumbled,  as  he  remem- 
bered that  the  post  was  spread 
out  like  a  patchwork  quilt,  all  the 
way  to  the  neighboring  town,  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  where 
he  was  hiding. 

"Get  going,  39,650,"  he  snarled 
to  himself,  as  he  wormed  his  way 
down  to  the  river's  edge.  His  plan 
was  working  like  a  bat's  wing. 
Now  he  would  rest  a  minute;  then, 
under  cover  of  the  brush,  he 
would  follow  the  overgrown  trail 
to  an  abandoned  shack  down  the 
river.  There  his  former  cellmate, 
Hank,  would  have  clothes,  money, 
and  what-not  awaiting  him.  Hank 
had  promised,  and  Hank  was  a 
square  guy. 
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He  sneaked  into  the  shack.  In 
a  corner  he  spied  the  navy  blue 
double-breaster!  He  removed  his 
badge  of  failure,  the  prison  duds, 
quickly  and  slipped  into  a  new 
suit  of  underwear.  Then  the  clean 
white  shirt  and,  of  all  things,  a  red 
tie!  His  hands  fumbled  as  he  tied 
it.  The  knife  creased  trousers. 
They  fit  to  a  hitch.  O  boy!  The 
coat  is  a  hummer — and  socks,  a 
gentlemen's  gray!  Hank  was  too 
wise  to  choose  striped  ones,  he 
thought. 

He  smiled  as  he  pushed  his  big 
feet  into  the  shining  black  shoes. 
Little  big,  but  he  could  manage  to 
walk  the  better,  he  thought.  He 
reached  into  the  pocket  of  the 
coat,  and  pulled  out  the  dime 
store  billfold  Hank  had  provided. 
His  fingers  itched  as  he  removed 
the  two  ten-dollar  bills.  He  care- 
fully tried  on  the  hat  Hank  had 
also  provided.  A  soft  felt  the  man 
about  town  would  choose — "Trust 
Hank,"  he  said,  and  he  found 
himself  actuallv  laughing. 

He  gathered  up  the  prison  rags 
he  had  scattered  about  the  floor. 
He  would  dump  them  into  the 
river. 

The  new  clothes  filled  prisoner 
39,650  with  confidence.  He 
gathered  up  his  bundle  and 
stepped  boldly  through  the  door. 


He  reached  the  edge  of  the  river 
and  with  a  powerful  curve  sent 
the  clothing  splashing  into  the 
water. 

Just  at  that  instant,  a  shot 
whizzed  by  his  head!  In  fright 
and  confusion  he  turned  and 
plunged  forward.  He  would  make 
it  back  to  the  shack,  he  thought. 
Just  as  he  stepped  upon  the  porch 
a  bullet  ripped  his  right  thigh, 
followed  by  another,  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground. 

When  prisoner  39,650  regained 
consciousness  he  was  in  the  prison 
hospital.  A  doctor  was  standing 
over  him,  and  he  overheard  the 
doctor's  conversation  with  the 
prison  chaplain,  "God  only  knows 
why  he  is  alive,"  the  doctor  said. 

"Strange  things  happen  we 
can't  account  for,"  the  chaplain 
answered. 

The  days  for  prisoner  39,650 
shelled  away  like  the  grains  of 
corn  in  a  sun-ripe  field.  He  was 
in  the  hospital  for  many  months. 
He  had  time  for  a  lot  of  thinking. 

The  chaplain  was  a  good  guy. 
Somehow,  prisoner  39,650  didn't 
resent  him,  much  as  he  wanted  to. 

Finally,  prisoner  39,650  was  up 
and  around.  He  wandered  into 
the  prison  gymnasium,  though  he 
would  not  give  the  chaplain  credit 
for  the  suggestion.  How  it  had 
pleased  him  when  the  chaplain 
called  him  "Mat." 


Mat  had  been  a  prize  fighter 
in  the  Boweiy  of  New  York  way 
back  before  his  career  of  crime 
had  started,  if  it  was  a  career  of 
crime.  Honest,  he  didn't  mean  to 
desert.  "Why  did  I  ever  enlist  in 
the  Army?"  he  asked  himself. 
"Whose  fault  is  it  that  I  am  in 
this  jam!"  he  heard  his  inner  voice 
asking.  It  made  his  face  burn  to 
admit  that  he  just  couldn't  take 
it.  He  didn't  have  the  will  to  stand 
up  under  discipline.  That  was  the 
answer.  One  thing  he  couldn't 
figure  out  was  how  the  prison 
commander  knew  that  he  was  an 
ex-prize  fighter. 

Mat  paid  for  his  fling  at  escape. 
With  the  daily  grind  and  with  his 
workout  in  the  gymnasium  each 
day,  he  forgot  to  be  resentful.  He 
had  spells  of  rebellion  within  his 
heart,  but  he  learned  to  play  the 
game  above  the  belt.  When  the 
athletic  officer  presented  him  with 
a  medal  of  merit,  as  the  champion 
prize  fighter  of  the  Disciplinary 
Barracks  for  the  year,  he  was  the 
proudest  man  alive. 

Then  the  second  World  War 
came  on.  Prisoner  39,650,  or  bet- 
ter known  now  as  Mat,  through 
his  good  conduct,  won  an  hon- 
orable discharge  from  the  U.  S. 
D.  B.  He  re-enlisted  in  the  Army 
and  was  sent  overseas  for  duty, 
where  he  was  decorated  for  gal- 
lantry in  battle. 


Believe  me,  every  man  has  his   secret  sorrows,  which  the 

world  knows  not;   and  oftentimes  we  call   a  man  cold  when 

he  is  only  sad. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow 
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THE  YEAR  WAS  1870.  There 
were  fewer  than  ten  thousand 
white  people  in  Wyoming. 

Sergeant  Gregg  had  never  fig- 
ured to  settle  there;  yet  he  was 
forty  miles  north  of  the  Old  Mor- 
mon Crossing,  hunting  the  place. 
He  knew  it  was  there  because  he 
had  found  it  once.  He  was  certain 
he  could  find  it  again. 

The  sergeant  was  a  man  of 
granite,  solid,  foursquare.  He 
lived  by  three  stubborn  faiths — 
besides,  of  course,  his  faith  in  the 
Creator.  He  believed  in  the  U.S. 
Cavalry,  in  his  wife  Mayme,  and 
in  his  own  dowsing  ability. 

The  Cavalry — there  was  a 
man's  life!  Gregg  had  begun  be- 
ing a  man  at  fourteen  when  he 
left  a  Maine  orphanage  to  enlist. 
Now,  forty  years  later,  he  still 
loved  the  profession  of  horse  sol- 
diering. But  it  was  time  to  hang 
up  his  saber,  to  retire.  That  was 
what  he  and  Mayme  were  plan- 
ning for  now. 

Mayme  was  a  garrison  widow 
when  they  married  eight  years  be- 
fore. Her  two  boys,  Tim  and  Felix, 
were  sons  of  Timothy  Holloway, 
as  fine  a  cavalryman  as  ever  tight- 
ened a  cinch.  The  boys  were  live- 
ly colts,  needing  a  steady  hand  at 
the  bridle.  It  was  only  natural 
that  Gregg — Timothy's  successor 
as  top  sergeant — should  take  over 
the  job. 

As  for  Mayme  and  himself, 
their  marriage  had  fitted  like  an 
old  gauntlet.  She  was  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  he  had:  To  ruin  a 
good  trooper,  let  him  marry. 

His  gift  for  dowsing  went  back 
to  Maine.  Old  Abner,  hired  man 
at  the  orphanage,  bad  taught  him, 
if  such  things  are  taught.  Some- 
times    Gregg     neglected     it    for 


Sergeant  Gregg  believed  in  the  U.S.  Cavalry, 

in  his  wife  Mayme,  and  in  his  own  dowsing  ability 


months.  Then  he'd  have  a  spell  of 
testing  the  forked  twig  several 
times  a  day.  On  patrol  he  some- 
times sat  his  saddle,  guiding  the 
horse  with  his  knees,  dowsing  as 
he  went. 

His  gift  often  came  in  handy. 
In  the  war,  now  five  years  past,  he 
found  convenient  water  at  a  score 
of  campsites.  He'd  located  the 
well  at  the  fort,  another  at  the 
corral  built  for  the  small  herd  of 
cattle  he  and  Mayme  were  ac- 
cumulating. And  everybody  re- 
membered the  time  the  Colonels 
wife  lost  her  wedding  ring.  Gregg 
had  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
parade  ground,  his  dowser 
"armed"  with  a  gold  nugget,  till 
the  dip  came  sharp  and  strong 
and  there  lay  the  ring,  dusty  but 
unharmed.  You  had  to  believe 
proof  like  that. 

If  anything,  Mayme's  belief  was 
stronger  than  his  own,  and  it  was 
she  who  caught  the  significance 
of  the  Walters  story.  Just  the  last 
winter,  one  evening  by  the  fire, 
Gregg  had  been  telling  Mayme 
and  the  boys  about  the  old  days. 
It  was  an  evening  for  such  stories, 
with  the  snow  piling  high  on  the 
panes,  and  the  swirl  of  a  blizzard 
outside  their  notched-log  quar- 
ters. The  old  days,  of  course,  were 
the  times,  fourteen  years  ago, 
when  a  small  cavalry  detachment 
was  stationed  at  this  very  site 
guarding  the  builders  of  the  cross- 
ing bridge.  As  one  of  the  detach- 
ment, Gregg  rode  patrol  with 
Lieutenant  Walters.  The  lieuten- 
ant was  young,  nervous  about  In- 
dians, and  anxious  to  get  back  to 
camp.  But  camp  was  forty  miles 


away  and  their  two  horses  jaded 
from  the  long  patrol;  so  Gregg, 
his  dowser  armed  with  canteen 
water,  was  testing  as  he  rode. 
Then  when  they  were  crossing  the 
end  of  a  flat,  mile-long,  oval  valley, 
the  rod  plunged  with  savage  vehe- 
mence. Gregg  circled,  tested 
again,  got  the  same  plunge.  But 
the  lieutenant  had  called  sharply. 
"Close  up,  sergeant!"  and  Gregg 
had  closed  up.  That  was  the  end 
of  the  story. 

But  not  for  Mayme. 

"How  much  water  would  it  be, 
Gregg?" 

"Regular  creek  underground, 
I'd  say." 

"Even  a  little  creek  would  do, 
with  water  like  gold  in  this  coun- 
try." She  stopped  a  little  to  con- 
sider, then  she  went  on.  "We've 
seen  it  ourselves,  Gregg.  For  five 
years  now  we've  watched  the  buf- 
falo being  killed  off.  When  they're 
gone  this  will  be  cattle  country — 
good  cattle  country.  Our  little 
herd,  plus  water,  could  prosper 
our  old  age  and  give  the  boys  a 
running  start.  If  you  can  find  that 
valley  again,  and  the  water  in  it, 
we  could  homestead  the  site,  ir- 
rigate for  grain  and  forage,  and 
pasture  on  the  government  land 
all  around." 

You  couldn't  beat  Mayme  for 
planning,  so  when  spring  blushed 
green  again,  where  there  was 
rabbit  brush,  and  blue-gray  sage, 
they  put  camping  gear  into  a 
buckboard  and  drove  north,  leav- 
ing the  boys  at  the  fort. 

But  when  they  got  there  they 
found  at  least  three  valleys  an- 
swering Gregg's  description.  This 
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was  a  complication  which  they 
solved  by  camping  alongside  the 
middle  one,  where  the  valley  floor 
sloped  up  to  meet  a  rock  outcrop. 

In  two  days  Gregg  dowsed  the 
valleys  north  and  south.  Not  till 
sunset  on  the  third  day,  in  the 
home  valley,  did  the  dowser  make 
its  telltale  plunge.  And  by  then 
it  was  too  dark  to  do  more  than 
take  some  bearings  and  return  to 
camp. 

Mayme  was  quietly  jubilant. 
"Tomorrow  well  decide  what  land 
to  homestead,  what  to  buy.  Then 
we'll  file  on  it  before  anybody 
knows.  Folks  at  the  fort  wouldn't 
cheat  us,  but  I  wish  we'd  warned 
the  boys  against  telling  anybody 
why  we  came  up  here." 

Next  morning  dawned  chill  and 
clear.  They  were  just  having  after- 
breakfast  coffee  when  a  group  of 
horsemen  appeared  over  the  rise 
to  the  south.  Gregg  wanted  to  get 
his  carbine  from  the  buckboard, 
but  Mayme  said  no — there  were 
too  many  of  them,  and  too  much 
at  stake — too  much  to  live  for. 

The  men  were  strangers.  The 
leader,  a  huge  man  on  a  white- 
footed  bay  gelding,  wore  cross- 
slung  Colt  revolvers.  The  party 
slowed  to  a  walk  and  stopped  per- 
haps twenty  feet  from  where 
Gregg  and  Mayme  were  standing. 

The  big  man  looked  them  over. 
Finally  he  spoke. 

"We're  cattlemen,"  he  said. 
"Met  your  boys  down  at  the  fort 
yesterday.  Sharp  youngsters;  know 
a  lot  about  cattle;  said  you  were 
up  here  to  dowse  water.  How 
about  dowsing  some  for  us?  Pay 
you  well." 

"Can't  do  it,  friend."  Gregg's 
voice  was  measured.  "Any  water 
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I  happen  to  find  I'm  likely  to  need 
for  my  own  herd." 

"Now,  ain't  that  just  too  bad!" 
The  big  man  pulled  his  guns. 
"These  persuaders  say  you'll 
dowse  for  us  first.  I'm  not  the  man 
to  say  you  can't  dowse  for  your- 
self afterwards,  but  for  now,  at 
least,  you'll  do  what  I  say.  Spread 
out,  boys — let  me  know  if  any- 
body's coming.  Bud,  watch  the 
missis.  Me  and  the  sergeant  are 
going  dowsing." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
Gregg  could  lead  them  a  chase, 
dowsing  the  wrong  places,  but 
eventually  they'd  walk  him  across 
the  right  place  and  there  was  no 
way  to  keep  the  rod  from  telling 
the  truth.  Or  was  there  .  .  .  ?  He 
looked  at  Mayme;  she  nodded  a 
little.  Then  she,  too,  had  the  same 
idea — arm  the  rod  to  make  it  miss! 
But  with  what?  Dirt  was  no  good, 
nor  iron,  nor  anything  he  could 
think  of. 

Then  Mayme  spoke.  "We'll  have 
to  cut  a  fresh  rod,"  she  said.  She 
walked  toward  the  fire,  picked  up 
her  cooking  knife,  and  handed  it 
to  Gregg.  He  saw  that  the  morn- 
ing chill  had  solidified  a  thick 
scum  of  grease  on  the  blade.  That 
was  clever  of  Mayme — remem- 
bering that  oil  and  water  don't 
mix.  Now  he  knew  what  to  do. 
They  just  had  to  hope  and  pray 
that  the  trick  would  keep  them 
from  finding  water  until  the  men 
tired  of  the  search  and  rode  away. 

In  a  little  while  the  twig  was 
cut  and  ready.  Gregg  turned  to 
the  leader.  "Which  way?"  he 
asked. 

"Where  you  ain't  been,"  the 
man  directed. 

"That  way,  then,"  said  Gregg 
indicating   a   small  break  in  the 


nearby  outcrop.  The  leader 
nodded,  so  they  started  out,  the 
man,  pistols  still  in  hand,  walking 
behind.  Less  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  campfire  the  rod  dipped 
sharply  downward.  It  took  Gregg 
utterly  by  surprise.  Water  just 
didn't  seem  possible  there.  But  the 
dowser  had  dipped,  and  the  big 
man  had  seen  it. 

"Did  you  make  that  happen?" 
he  demanded. 

"I  swear  I  didn't." 

"You  better  be  swearing  right!" 
He  turned  and  called  to  Bud. 
"Bring  the  woman  here,  and  a 
pick  and  shovel.  This  guy's  going 
to  show  us  some  water." 

At  gunpoint  Gregg  began  dig- 
ging. When  he  tired  they  put 
Mayme  to  the  shovel.  Gregg 
would  have  protested,  but  her 
eyes  warned  him.  She  had  forti- 
tude as  well  as  faith,  that  girl! 
Then  Gregg  dug  again,  spelled 
occasionally  by  one  of  the  gang. 

It  was  hard  going.  Three  hours 
later  Gregg  was  beginning  to 
wonder  if,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  his  dowser  had  told  a  lie. 
Then  he  noticed  a  dampness,  and 
soon  an  oily  liquid  welled  about 
his  boots.  "There's  your  water," 
he  said. 

The  leader  handed  down  a  tin- 
cup.  "Let's  have  some  of  it." 

Gregg  scooped  up  a  cupful  and 
handed  it  up.  The  man  sniffed. 
"Stinks  to  heaven!"  he  declared. 
He  stuck  his  finger  into  it,  licked 


the  finger  gingerly.  "Salty — ran- 
cid, too.  Ugh!" 

His  next  action  was  swift  and 
decisive.  He  turned  to  Gregg. 
"You  sure  can  find  water,  mister, 
but  not  the  kind  I  need  in  my 
business.  Sorry  I  bothered  you. 
Hope  there  ain't  no  hard  feelings. 
Best  for  you  to  forget  we  was 
here,  because  we  ain't  staying.  No 
cow  on  earth  would  drink  that 
stuff." 

Walking  toward  the  camp, 
Gregg  and  Mayme  stole  a  secret, 
grateful  glance.  Both  were  certain 
that  the  salty,  evil-smelling  water 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sweet, 
strong,  hidden  flow  half  a  mile 
away,  the  heritage  for  themselves 
and  the  boys.  They  were  tired, 
they  were  angry,  but  they  had 
won.  Even  now  the  men  were 
gathering  to  leave;  the  leader  sat 
his  horse  a  few  rods  distant.  With 
a  mocking  gesture  he  swept  off 
his  hat,  bowed  to  Mayme.  She 
gave  no  sign  she  had  seen,  but  the 
man  had  his  say.  "Sorry  to  have 
bothered  you,  ma'am,  but  youVe 
got  your  water!  It's  all  yours,  for 
you  and  your  sergeant.  This  place 
will  never  be  worth  a  nickel  to 
anybody.  By  the  way,  what  do 
they  call  it — so  I'll  know  where 
not  to  come  back?" 

"You  needn't  bother,  mister," 
Mayme's  back  was  like  a  ramrod, 
and  she  gave  him  a  hard  look, 
"but  I  don't  mind  telling  you. 
They  call  it  Teapot  Dome." 


We  learn  wisdom  from  failure  much  more  than  from 
success ;  we  often  discover  what  will  do  by  finding  out  what 
will  not  do;  and  probably  he  who  never  made  a  mistake 
never  made  a  discovery. 

— Samuel  Smiles 
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Last 

of  tke 
Whoopers 

Lloyd  Derrickson 


Recently  an  event  as  important 
to  birdlovers  as  the  birth  of  the 
Dionne  quintuplets  to  the  human 
race  took  place  during  the  25,000- 
mile  journey  of  Robert  H.  Smith 
and  Everett  L.  Sutton,  two  U.S. 
Field  and  Wildlife  Service  work- 
ers. The  fliers  reported  sighting 
several  whooping  cranes,  North 
America's  largest  and  rarest  birds, 
in  the  marshes  north  of  the  west 
end  of  Great  Slave  Lake  in  Can- 
ada's Northwest  Territories. 

The  discovery  is  momentous  to 
the  bird  world  because  there  are 
only  twenty-four  known  whoopers 
in  existence,  and  the  whereabouts 
of  the  birds'  northern  breeding 
grounds  has  been  baffling  orni- 
thologists for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Smith  and  Sutton's  dis- 
covery will  make  possible  an  ex- 
pedition to  Great  Slave  Lake  to 
find  out  what  enemies  have  re- 
duced the  flocks,  and  to  set  up 
measures  to  safeguard  the  birds. 

Naturally  so  timid  and  shy  they 
cannot  endure  the  presence  of 
man,  the  great  whooping  cranes 
are  literally  dying  to  be  alone. 
If  a  human  being  approaches 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  their 
nest,  the  crane  parents  take  off  on 
frantic  wings,  never  to  return 
again.  The  eggs  are  simply  left 
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unhatched  or  the  young  are  left 
to  cheep  their  life  away.  That's 
one  of  the  reasons  these  man-high, 
white  birds  with  their  six-to- 
seven-foot,  black-tipped  wing- 
spread  and  plumed  tails  are 
perilously  close  to  extinction.  Yet, 
early  settlers  of  our  country  re- 
port they  once  "darkened  the  skies 
with  their  numbers  and  sounded, 
when  they  whooped,  as  if  an 
army  of  men  had  shouted  to- 
gether." 

As  recently  as  May  26,  1950, 
hope  for  the  whooper's  ultimate 
survival  flamed  in  the  hearts  of 
the  men  who  operate  the  150-acre 
crane  refuge  at  Austwell,  Texas. 
A  pair  of  love-smitten  whooping 
cranes  named  Josephine  and  Crip 
had  raised  hopes  that  soon  there 
would  be  an  addition  to  their 
family.  Josephine  built  a  nest  and 
laid  an  egg.  Joe  and  Crip  took 
turns  sitting  on  the  nest.  And  then 
Joe  abruptly  tossed  Crip  out  of 
the  nest  and  took  over. 

When  the  first  whooping  crane 
ever  born  in  captivity  popped  its 
little  rust-colored  head  out  of  its 
shell,  Julian  Howard,  manager  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior 
crane  refuge,  immediately  dubbed 
it  Rusty.  Howard,  only  too  well 
versed  in  the  natural  timidity  of 
the  birds,  observed  Rusty's  unique 
advent  through  powerful  binocu- 
lars from  a  lookout  tower  a  thou- 
sand feet  from  the  nest.  Cautious- 
ly he  banned  photographers  and 
jubilant  wildlife  enthusiasts,  in- 
sisting the  cranes  be  left  in  ab- 
solute seclusion.  However,  the 
new  hope  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  species  died  when  Rusty  dis- 
appeared after  a  couple  of  days, 
presumably  the  victim  of  some 
hungry,  wild  animal. 


Actually,  the  protection  af- 
forded the  birds  is  pitifully  lim- 
ited because  of  their  extremely 
retiring  nature.  Animals  danger- 
ous to  the  cranes  are  being  ex- 
terminated; game  wardens  patrol 
the  migratory  routes  to  make  sure 
hunters  leave  them  alone;  but  all 
this  protection  of  the  cranes  has 
to  be  by  remote  control.  Their 
natural  breeding  grounds — rang- 
ing from  the  valleys  of  the  Mack- 
enzie and  Saskatchewan  Rivers  of 
Canada  to  the  edge  of  the  Arctic 
Circle — seem  to  be  woefully  in- 
adequate. Why  this  is  so  is  at 
present  a  mystery  which  natural- 
ists would  give  a  good  deal  to 
solve.  The  trouble  in  the  nesting 
areas  is  that  only  one  mated  pair 
in  every  four  arriving  at  the  win- 
tering grounds  of  the  Texas  bird 
refuge  last  year  brought  young 
ones  with  them. 

In  an  all-out  effort  to  aid  the 
cranes,  the  governments  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  have 
mobilized  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police,  the  game  com- 
missioners of  the  forty-eight  states, 
the  Audubon  Society,  and  literally 
thousands  of  volunteer  bird  lovers 
to  keep  vigil  over  them. 

The  whooping  cranes  have  long 
been  conspicuous  for  their  size 
and  bright  white-and-black  plum- 
age. Their  legs  are  long  and  black, 
their  crown  and  face  covered  with 
a  grainy  skin  of  crimson.  Their 
cheeks  bristle  with  black  stiff 
feathers;  their  eyes  are  yellow 
with  small  black  pupils  that  give 
them  a  cold,  fierce  demeanor. 
They  fly  single  file,  often  perform- 
ing hair-raising  aerial  stunts. 
Their  cry  is  a  reverberating 
whoop,  from  which  their  name  is 
derived;    it   can   be   heard   three 


The  whooping  crane  is  North  America's 
largest  and  rarest  bird.  It  is  man- 
high  with  a  six-  to  seven-foot  wing- 
spread.  There  are  only  twenty-four 
known   whoopers    in   existence. 

miles  on  a  still  day.  The  tremen- 
dous volume  of  sound  is  produced 
by  a  natural  trumpet — nearly  half 
the  crane's  five-foot  windpipe  lies 
curled  like  a  French  horn  beneath 
its  breastbone.  Such  a  natural 
pipe  helped  hunters  of  the  past 
locate  the  birds  with  ease. 
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In  the  air  the  whooping  cranes 
are  phenomenal;  on  the  ground 
they  are  equally  amazing.  They 
perform  a  dance  which  is  exotic 
and  apparently  not  stimulated  by 
any  outside  influence.  It  is  usually 
performed  by  a  pair  on  a  little 
rise  of  ground.  First  they  leap  into 
the  air,  as  high  as  ten  feet,  and 
bow  deeply  to  each  other.  Some- 
times, before  leaping,  they  run  in 
a  little  circle,  bent  over  with  pro- 
nouncedly drooping  wings.  Then 
they  leap  in  the  air  and  throw 
their  heads  far  back.  This  may  be 
repeated  several  times.  Finally  the 
dance  ends  with  the  birds  leap- 
ing high  in  the  air  together.  Re- 
turning to  earth,  they  throw  their 
heads  back  with  their  plumes 
raised  and  wings  flapping. 

When  the  cranes  walk  under 
ordinary  conditions  they  take 
steps  twenty-three  inches  in 
length.  How  fast  and  long  their 
stride  would  be  when  hurried  has 
never  been  measured.  Even  when 
frightened  the  cranes  do  not 
seem  to  lose  their  dignity.  If  they 


sense  the  presence  of  man,  and 
they  usually  do  at  surprisingly 
long  ranges,  they  pause,  rise  on 
their  toes,  throw  their  heads  back, 
and  bugle  forth  their  wild  call. 
Then,  with  a  quick  forward  run, 
they  spread  their  mighty  wings 
and  soar  to  the  sky. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thorities have  awakened  to  the 
alarming  decimation  of  the 
whooping  crane  and  are  exerting 
every  means  in  their  power  to  in- 
sure the  survival  of  the  species, 
many  naturalists  believe  the  birds 
are  doomed  to  vanish  forever  just 
as  have  the  great  auk,  the  passen- 
ger pigeon,  the  Labrador  duck, 
and  the  heath  hen. 

However,  the  recent  discovery 
of  the  actual  breeding  grounds  in 
the  Great  Slave  Lake  area  is  a 
heartening  step  forward.  Experts 
who  will  be  able  to  spotcheck 
breeding  conditions  feel  confident 
they  can  eradicate  whatever  en- 
emy or  natural  threat  perils  the 
survival  of  these  magnificent 
birds. 


( Continued 
lengthened,  the  whole  nation  be- 
came aroused. 

Was  it  doomed  to  go  out 
entirely?  Fortunately,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  took  a  hand. 
Unwilling  to  see  one  of  his  favor- 
ite games  on  the  proscribed  list, 
the  President,  in  1905,  called  a 
conference  of  college  representa- 
tives at  the  White  House.  They 
were  told  to  work  out  reforms  to 
save  football. 

Out  of  this  meeting  grew  the 
National  Intercollegiate  Football 
Conference.  A  rules  committee 
was  appointed.  After  a  series  of 
meetings,  it  made  some  impor- 
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from  page  6) 
tant  changes  in  the  way  the  game 
should  be  played.  Among  other 
things,  the  time  was  changed  to 
sixty  minutes  with  a  ten-minute 
rest  between  halves.  Crawling 
with  the  ball,  hurdling,  tripping, 
and  the  unlawful  use  of  the  hands 
and  arms  all  came  in  for  stricter 
regulation. 

But  of  all  the  new  rules,  none 
held  more  importance  for  the  fu- 
ture of  football  than  the  legalizing 
of  the  forward  pass.  The  opening 
up  of  the  game  gave  it  a  tremen- 
dous new  lease  on  life.  As  Mr. 
Heisman  saw  it,  "Football  had 
been  saved  from  itself." 


•    The  call  from  the  Alert  Center  meant 


Matt  Christopher 


Radarman  Fran  Baronski  awak- 
ened from  a  cat-nap  on  a  lower 
bunk  in  the  converted  Army  trailer 
with  the  ringing  of  the  telephone. 

He  caught  part  of  the  message 
that  crackled  over  the  wire  as  one 
of  the  other  members  of  the  79th 
Ail-Weather  Fighter  Squadron 
picked  up  the  instrument. 

"Heading  zero  nine  zero  at  fif- 
teen— "  He  didn't  wait  any  more, 
but  jumped  from  the  bunk  and 
called  for  Reg,  his  pilot,  who  was 
stretched  out  on   an   upper  tier. 

"Let's  go,  Reg!"  he  said. 

He  knew  that  the  call  from  the 
Alert  Center  meant  to  scramble, 
and  fast.  No  matter  what  Reg 
Connolly  had  said  before,  it  was 
still  possible  that  this  time  it  could 
be  an  enemy  bomber. 

They  strapped  on  their  helmets, 
checked  the  rest  of  their  gear,  and 
ran  out  to  their  plane  lined  up  in 
readiness  with  another  one.  The 
mechanic  buttoned  them  in.  A 
crew  chief  started  the  jet  engines 
with  the  power  cart  huddled  un- 


derneath the  plane,  and  Reg  took 
over. 

Seconds  later  the  F-94  was  tear- 
ing down  the  runway,  and  then  it 
leaped  into  the  black,  star-pep- 
pered sky. 

Fran  narrowed  his  eyes  to  peer 
past  Reg's  shoulder  through  the 
glass  bubble  that  covered  their 
cockpits.  Visible  were  the  wing- 
tip  lights  of  half  a  dozen  U.S. 
fighters.  What  type  they  were  he 
could  not  tell,  but  they  appeared 
to  be  Vought  Corsairs. 

"They're  right  on  pip!"  ex- 
claimed Reg  enthusiastically. 

For  a  second  horror  gripped 
Fran.  "You're  not  going  to  shoot!" 
he  yelled.  "Those  are  our  planes!" 

Reg  turned  his  head  back  at 
him  and  chuckled.  "Don't  you 
think  I  know?"  he  said  sardonical- 
ly, then  turned  the  F-94  off  to  the 
right  with  the  after  burners  cut- 
ting a  fiery  glow  through  the  dark 
sky.  Fran  released  his  breath  and 
shook  his  head.  He'd  be  happy 
when  they  got  back  to  the  base, 


Matt  Christopher  is  the  author  of  a  mystery  novel,  Look 
for  the  Body,  and  a  boys'  baseball  book,  The  Lucky 
Baseball    Bat.   "Scramble"   is   his    eightieth    story   sale. 
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he  thought.  Perhaps  he'd  say 
something  to  Colonel  Addison 
about  a  transfer.  This  was  getting 
to  be  too  much  for  him. 

Even  as  his  mind  roved  into 
those  channels  he  realized  that 
Reg  wasn't  heading  back  for  the 
base  at  all,  but  for  the  ocean!  In 
a  few  minutes  the  glint  of  the 
stars  on  the  waters  below  winked 
up  at  them. 

"Reg!  where  dp  you  think  you're 
going?"  he  yelled. 

"For  a  little  ride!  What  does  it 
look  like  to  you?" 

He  could  hear  Reg's  soft  laugh- 
ter through  the  phones.  The  prick- 
ling fear  that  was  with  him  before 
now  became  worse  than  ever. 

"If  you  don't  turn  around  now 
you'll  get  more  of  a  ride  than  this 
when  you  get  back!"  exclaimed 
Fran. 

Reg's  head  turned.  In  the  semi- 
darkness  Fran  could  see  pin-points 
of  light  reflecting  in  the  pilot's 
eyes,  but  he  couldn't  distinguish 
whether  they  were  bitterness,  or 
just  plain  cockiness. 

"The  heck  with  the  rules  and 
Addison,"  Reg  sneered.  "Some 
guys  think  that  just  because  my 
old  man's  a  top  brass  that's  the 
only  reason  I'm  flying  a  plane. 
Well,  you  can  tell  them  back  there 


"I    guess   if-  was  kind  of  silly  for   us  to 
bail  out  here  where  there  is  no  gravity. " 
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I  can  fly,  brother!  I  can  fly  the 
pants  off  any  of  'em." 

He  turned  his  head  to  the  front 
and  Fran  could  feel  the  pull  as 
Reg  urged  more  speed  out  of  the 
fighter.  How  far  out  was  he  go- 
ing? Fran  wondered.  He  wasn't 
hoping  to  fly  the  Atlantic,  was 
he?  Considering  Reg's  frame  of 
mind,  he  wasn't  minimizing  any- 
thing! 

Lights  of  an  ocean  liner  present- 
ly appeared  on  the  glimmering 
waters  below  them.  Reg  must 
have  seen  them  about  the  same 
time,  for  suddenly  he  put  the  F-94 
into  a  dive.  He  swooped  low  over 
the  liner  a  couple  of  times  and 
laughed  at  his  horseplay,  while 
Fran  yelled  for  him  to  cut  it  out 
and  head  the  plane  back  for  the 
base. 

Reg  nosed  the  plane  to  the  left, 
but  not  for  home.  At  least,  thought 
Fran,  he's  not  going  out  any  far- 
ther. 

They  climbed  to  5,000  .  .  . 
10,000  .  .  .  20,000.  Now  he's  trying 
to  see  how  high  we  can  go! 
thought  Fran  in  panic. 

All  at  once  something  strange 
happened  for  which  at  first  Fran 
had  no  understanding,  except  that 
the  feel  of  movement  had 
changed.  And  then  he  realized 
what  it  was.  The  engine  had 
stopped! 

"Reg!  What  happened?"  he 
cried  out. 

"The  engine  conked!"  Reg  an- 
swered. 

The  nose  of  the  fighter  was 
turning  downward,  as  if  it  had 
reached  the  top  of  a  hill  and  was 
heading  back  down  the  other  side. 
Fran  saw  that  Reg  was  trying  to 
get  it  started  again,  but  was  hav- 
ing no  luck. 


"Can't  start  it?"  he  said. 

"No!" 

"I'd  better  contact  the  base," 
Fran  said.  "If  we're  going  down 
we  might  as  well  tell  them  where! 
They  might  like  to  drop  us  flow- 
ers! 

Reg  didn't  answer. 

Fran  made  contact  with  the 
ADDC  immediately  and  explained 
what  happened.  He  gave  his  posi- 
tion, and  when  asked  what  they 
were  doing  out  there  he  yelled 
out,  "Chasing  stars,  boy!  Chasing 
stars!" 

Reg  managed  to  make  a  land- 
ing on  the  ocean  without  a  nose- 
over.  With  only  the  stars  out  it 
was  a  remarkable  feat  in  itself, 
and  Fran,  a  prayer  of  thankfulness 
on  his  lips,  was  glad  that  it  was 
Reg  behind  the  controls. 

"Now,  what?"  he  said  as  the 
slow  ocean  waves  rocked  them 
gently  in  their  seats. 

"We'd  better  climb  out  on  a 
wing,"  Reg  suggested.  "I'm  glad 
we've  got  our  Mae  Wests." 

They  unbuttoned  themselves 
and  crawled  out  upon  the  wing. 
Fran  dismally  wondered  how  long 
it  would  be  before  the  plane 
would  sink. 

The  plane  went  down  slowly, 
water  engulfing  it,  sending  up  its 
message  of  bubbles  as  it  sank 
lower  and  lower  to  the  ocean's 
depths.  Pilot  and  radarman 
blessed  their  life  preservers,  and 
Fran  murmured  a  prayer  that  the 
searching  aircraft  the  ADDC  was 
sending  out  would  find  them.  But 
the  chance  in  this  darkness  was 
a  thousand  to  one. 

A  plane's  motors  soon  sounded 
far  off  in  the  distance.  Colored 
wing-tip  lights  that  came  closer 
and   closer  told   Fran  that  three 


planes  were  comprising  the  search 
party.  All  three  were  PBY  am- 
phibians. 

They  flew  over  their  heads  and 
swooped  around  in  a  circle  like 
huge,  slow-flying  sea  gulls. 

"Here  we  are!"  Reg  shrieked  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs  at  them,  wav- 
ing his  arms  desperately.  "Here! 
Here!" 

They  flew  away,  went  to  try 
another  small  area.  "Didn't  see 
us,"  Reg  moaned.  "Blind  bats!"  He 
glared  across  at  Fran.  "Well! 
Aren't  you  going  to  say  some- 
thing?" 

Fran  lifted  his  shoulders. 
"What's  there  to  say,  Reg?" 

Reg's  gaze  held  his  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  he  looked  away,  at  the 
search  planes  flying  a  little  dis- 
tance away.  Fran  followed  his 
gaze,  and  suddenly  he  saw  they 
were  coming  back,  flying  in  a 
wider  circle  to  cover  more  terri- 
tory. 

"Here!"  Reg  started  screaming 
again.  "Here!" 

A  PBY's  wing  dipped.  Its  nose 
lowered  and  it  came  flying  toward 
them.  It  shot  past  close  by,  a  fig- 
ure inside  the  starboard  aft  blister 
lifted  an  arm,  and  Fran  knew  they 
were  seen! 

Two  minutes  later  the  am- 
phibian drew  up  beside  them.  The 
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two  flyers  who  helped  them  out 
smiled  as  if  they  had  just  hooked 
two  prize- winning  tunas. 

"Boy!"  one  of  them  said.  "What 
a  place  to  pick  for  a  swim!" 

"Yeah,"  said  Fran. 

Fran  looked  across  at  the  com- 
mander's metal-blue  eyes,  and 
wasn't  sure  whether  the  words  he 
had  spoken  had  gone  into  one  ear 
and  out  the  other,  or  whether  Ad- 
dison was  actually  listening. 

"He's  no  bush  pilot,  sir.  He's 
really  very  good.  It's  only  for  that 
one  reason  that  I  told  you — his 
father's  being  an  Army  general. 
The  fellows  always  kid  him  say- 
ing that  pull,  not  his  ability,  was 
what  got  him  his  wings.  But  I 
know  it's  his  ability,  sir.  Matter  of 
fact,  I'll  ask  for  a  transfer  to 
ground  radar  if  he  isn't  given 
another  .  .  ." 

The  door  opened  and  Fran 
paused.  He  turned  around.  Stand- 
ing  on   the   threshold   was    Reg. 

"Close  the  door,  Captain,"  said 
Colonel  Addison. 

The  Colonel  rose  from  his  desk. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Captain?" 


Reg  frowned  at  him.  "You 
wanted  to  see  me,  sir." 

The  commander  chuckled. 
"Must  be  some  mistake,  Captain." 
He  glanced  at  Fran.  "That'll  be  all 
Lieutenant.  Er  .  .  .  carry  on — both 
of  you." 

Fran  and  Reg  walked  out  of 
the  office.  As  the  door  closed  be- 
hind them,  Reg  grabbed  Fran's 
arm.  A  smile  came  across  his  lips. 

"Thanks  for  what  you  said  in 
there,  Fran.  I  heard  you  through 
the  door.  Only  I  don't  think  you 
meant  it  when  you  said  you'd  ask 
for  transfer." 

"I  meant  every  word  of  it,  Reg," 
Fran  said  seriously. 

The  fingers  squeezed  around 
Fran's  hand.  "Then  take  my  word 
for  it,  too,  Fran.  I  love  flying.  I 
know  Addison's  giving  me  only 
one  more  chance,  but  I'll  make 
good.  I'm  flying  according  to  rules 
from  now  on." 

Fran  grinned  and  returned  the 
shake.  He  knew  he'd  been  right 
about  Reg. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  "let's  get 
back  to  the  trailer.  There  might 
be  another  call  for  scramble!" 
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Duties  of  Employes 

P.  W.  Madsen  Furniture  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

(about  1890) 

Sweep  floors,  dust  furniture,  office  shelves  and  show  cases  .  .  . 
Trim  wicks,  clean  chimneys  and  fill  lamps.  Open  the  windows  for 
fresh  air.  Each  clerk  should  bring  in  one  bucket  of  water  and  one 
scuttle  of  coal  .  .  . 

Each  employe  is  expected  to  pay  his  tithing  ...  to  the  Church. 
No  matter  what  one's  income  might  be,  you  should  not  contribute  less 
than  $25.00  per  year  to  the  Church  .  .  . 

Men  employes  will  be  given  one  evening  off  each  week  for  courting 
purposes.  Two  evenings  each  week  if  they  go  regularly  to  Church 
and  attend  to  Church  duties.  After  any  employe  has  spent  his  thirteen 
hours  of  labor  in  the  store,  he  should  then  spend  his  leisure  time  in 
the  reading  of  good  books,  and  the  contemplating  of  the  glories  and 
the  building  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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-Columbus    Day — October    12 


A  Mixed  Crew 


"Land!  Land!" 


That  cry  rang  from  the  crow's  nest  of  the  Pinta  on  the  morning 
of  October  12,  1492,  and  ever  since,  America  has  beckoned  to  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  optimism. 

Manned  by  a  mixed  crew  of  Spaniards,  Moors,  Portuguese,  and 
Italians — Catholics,  Jews  and  Mohammedans — the  Santa  Maria, 
the  Nina,  and  the  Pinta  ventured  into  the  unknown  and  made 
history.  In  succeeding  centuries,  millions  more  of  every  faith, 
race,  and  country  followed  them  to  try  their  fortunes.  These  im- 
migrants, too,  a  mixed  crew  of  courageous  souls,  brought  what 
was  needed  to  make  this  America  of  ours  the  mightiest  countiy 
in  the  world. 

The  name  of  Columbus  ought  to  remind  us  that  there  is  no 
easy  road  to  success.  He  won  against  terrible  odds  because  he 
and  his  mixed  crew  stuck  it  out  together  against  what  they  might 
have  thought  to  be  unconquerable  conditions. 

But  the  men  who  fought  their  way  through  the  Argonne  and 
Chateau-Thierry,  through  Anzio,  and  Iowa  Jima,  don't  have  to 
be  told  that  they  and  their  buddies  had  to  stand  together — if 
they  didn't  want  to  fall  together.  And  the  same  held  good  in 
the  slogging,  battering  struggle  of  our  early  G.I.'s  in  Korea.  The 
casualty  lists  point  up  the  moral — George  Miller,  Saul  Resnik, 
Jacinto  Reinosa,  Joe  Donahue.  There  is  nothing  like  the  whine 
of  a  shell  to  prove  again  the  old,  old  truth  that  the  color  of  a 
man's  liver  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Today,  the  land  that  Columbus  discovered  stands  as  a  bulwark 
for  the  whole  free  world.  And  American  vets — a  mixed  crew  of 
white  and  colored,  Protestant,  Jew  and  Catholic,  and  proud  of 
it — are  the  strong  arms  and  hearts  that  the  world  relies  upon  to 
safeguard  freedom  against  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression. 
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SAVONAROLA, 

Pre-Reformation  Reformer 


Glenn  Everett 


WHEN  SAVONAROLA  was 
born  in  northern  Italy  in 
1452,  the  Renaissance  was  in  full 
flower.  Mankind  had  awakened 
from  the  stupor  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  That  very  year  the  science 
of  printing  was  invented.  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Florence  were  be- 
coming rich  and  powerful.  They 
were  the  center  of  some  of  the 
greatest  art  and  literature  the 
world  has  known.  But  the  seeds 
of  decay  were  present  which  all 
too  soon  were  to  end  this  glori- 
ous age  and  reduce  Italy  to 
weakness,  internal  strife,  and 
poverty. 

The  Savonarola  family  wanted 
Girolamo  (Jerome)  to  became  a 
physician,  but  in  1472  this  bril- 
liant, sensitive  youth  resolved  to 
renounce  the  world  and  enter  a 
Dominican  monastery.  Life  be- 
hind the  monastic  walls,  how- 
ever, could  not  hide  from  his 
burning  eyes  the  sinfulness  of 
the  outside  world.  Italy's  city- 
states  were  rocked  with  bloody 
feuds  for  control  of  their  palaces. 
In  one  dynasty  alone,  among 
thirteen  successive  princes,  nine 
died  by  murder.  Though  the  gay 
courts  were  filled  with  frivolity 
and  festivity,  from  the  dark 
palace  dungeons  underneath, 
Savonarola  could  hear  the  clank- 
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ing  of  chains  and  anguished  cries 
of  human  beings  in  pain. 

When  Savonarola  first  went  to 
Florence  to  preach  in  1480,  he 
was  a  miserable  failure.  Exiled 
to  the  country  parishes  of  Tus- 
cany, he  began  to  gain  courage 
and  assert  his  true  convictions. 
So  eloquently  did  he  begin  to 
preach  against  the  sins  of  his 
age  that  his  fame  soon  spread. 
He  was  invited  to  return  to  Flor- 
ence where  his  sermons  caused 
such  a  sensation  that  the  great 
church  of  San  Marco  could  not 
hold  all  who  crowded  in  to  hear 
him. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  the 
greatest  of  the  Medicis,  was  ruler 
of  Florence,  and  he  soon  realized 
the  mistake  he  had  made  in  in- 
viting this  reformer  to  come  to  the 
city.  But  it  was  too  late.  Savona- 
rola's following  among  the  com- 
mon people  was  too  great.  They 
cheered  as  the  courageous 
preacher  denounced  the  sins  of 
secular  rulers  and  Papacy  alike. 

When  Lorenzo  lay  dying,  he 
called  for  Savonarola,  saying, 
"He  is  the  only  honest  friar  I 
know."  The  monk  came,  told 
Lorenzo  of  the  mercies  of  God, 
but  refused  to  grant  absolution 
for  the  evil  ruler's  many  sins. 
The  people  were  astonished. 


After  Lorenzo's  death,  the  citi- 
zens of  Florence  set  up  a  unique 
democratic  constitution  which 
acknowledged  Jesus  Christ  as 
King.  Savonarola  set  out  to  re- 
form the  city  and  make  it  such 
a  community  as  Jesus  would  be 
able  to  reign  over  as  King. 

Soon  the  disaster  which  he  had 


have  occurred  without  all  the 
strife  and  divisions  which  subse- 
quently ensued.  But  it  was  not  to 
be,  for  Savonarola  was  a  preach- 
er, not  a  politician,  and  in  the 
end  his  enemies  dragged  him  be- 
fore a  Papal  court  which  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  hanged  and 
burned. 


"As  the  moth  which  desires  the  light  when  it  sees  the 
burning  candle,  not  knowing  that  it  burns,  singes  its  wings, 
so  have  I  done.  Thou  hast  shown  me  thy  light,  Lord,  in 
which  I  rejoice  greatly,  and  having  told  me  that  it  is  well 
to  make  manifest  thy  light  for  the  salvation  of  men,  I  have 
plunged  into  the  fire  and  burned  the  wings  of  contemplation. 
.  .  .  Thy  word  is  as  a  fire  in  my  heart.  If  I  utter  it  not,  it 
burns  my  bones  and  my  marrow  .  .  .  Well  then,  Lord,  if 
thou  wilt  that  I  navigate  this  deep  sea,  thy  will  be  done!" 
— Savonarola,  before  entering  public  life  in  1494 


predicted  for  the  other  haughty 
city-states  of  Italy  came  about 
in  the  person  of  King  Charles 
VIII  of  France,  who  invaded  and 
laid  waste  to  Italy.  Now  the 
chastened  people  did  indeed 
hearken  to  Savonarola's  warn- 
ings! 

At  this  time,  too,  there  was 
elected  to  the  Papacy  the  most 
evil  man  ever  to  hold  that  office, 
Rodrigo  Borgia — Alexander  VI — 
father  of  that  pair  of  infamous 
poisoners,  Caesar  and  Lucretia 
Borgia.  The  new  Pope  soon  took 
note  of  this  upstart  preacher  of 
Florence  who  dared  to  criticize 
the  Pope  himself.  At  first  he  in- 
vited the  monk  to  come  to  Rome. 
When  Savonarola  declined,  the 
Pope  roared  with  rage,  excom- 
municated him,  and  plotted,  with 
his  enemies  to  bring  about 
Savonarola's  downfall. 

There  are  many  historians  who 
say  that  if  Savonarola  had  won 
this  battle  with  the  Borgias,  the 
Reformation  might  then  and  there 


On  May  23,  1498,  the  flames  of 
martyrdom  consumed  the  man 
whose  sermons  of  righteousness 
evil  ears  could  not  bear  to  hear. 

Within  a  few  days  pious  wom- 
en were  observed  leaving  flowers 
and  saying  prayers  at  the  place 
where  the  fire  had  burned.  Too 
late  the  Florentines  repented;  for 
their  city  did  fall  upon  the  evil 
days  he  had  forecast.  Today  the 
citizens  are  proud  to  point  out  to 
the  tourist  the  balcony  from 
which  Savonarola  preached.  His 
brilliant  sermons  are  still  avidly 
read  and  many  lament  that  Rome 
did  not  listen  in  time. 

From  beneath  the  monk's  cowl 
in  which  Savonarola  is  pictured 
on  this  new  Italian  stamp,  we  see 
the  firm,  forceful  profile  of  a 
man  whose  eyes  burned  as  coals 
and  whose  voice,  as  one  hearer 
said,  "struck  like  a  thunderbolt." 
Out  of  the  ashes  Savonarola  has 
emerged  to  honor  and  fame — one 
who,  like  the  Christ  he  followed, 
triumphed  over  death  itself. 
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•   A  special  program  for  your  group  during  Churchmen's  Week 

United  Church  Men's  Kally 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1954 
THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 

Trumpeters — blowing  Church  Call 

Processional:   "Onward  Christian  Soldiers" 

Invocation 

Introducing  the  Call  to  Crusade — by  the  chairman 

The  three  prongs  of  our  Christian  trust: 

The  Christian  man 

The  Christian  church 

Service  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  his  Church 

THE  CALL  TO  CRUSADE  IN  THE 
NAME  OF  CHRIST 

Starting  with  the  Individual  Man — Strong  Men 
A  call  to  commitment — emphasizing 

The  power  of  Christianity  in  his  personal  life 
The  power  of  prayer 

Passing  on  the  good  word — lay  evangelism 
The  Scripture:  2  Corinthians  5:17-21;  Ephesians  3:14-20 
The  Challenge 
The  Hymn:  "Men  of  God,  Who  Hear  the  Voice  of  Jesus" 

(Tune:  Cwm  Rhondda) 

Men  of  God,  who  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus 

Saying,  "Rise  and  follow  me," 
Take  your  cross  upon  your  shoulders, 

Let  his  life  your  pattern  be. 
Christian  church  men  hear  his  calling, 

Saying,  "Rise  and  follow  me!" 

Saying,  "Rise  and  follow  me!" 

Men  of  God,  who  bear  the  King's  commission, 

Rise  to  bring  his  kingdom  in; 
Cast  aside  the  weights  that  hinder, 

Fight  the  foe  without,  within. 
Christian  church   men,   now   united 

Rise  to  bring  his  kingdom  in! 

Rise  to  bring  his  kingdom  in! 

Men  of  God,  who  bear  the  mark  of  Jesus, 

Seek  to  know  and  do  his  will, 
Give  your  heart  and  mind  to  his  allegiance, 

Let  the  church  his  word  fulfill. 
Christian  church  men,   now  united 

Seek  to  know  and  do  his  will! 

Seek  to  know  and  do  his  will! 
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Heading  Up  in  the  Church — Strong  Churches 
There  must  be  a  realization  that  "we  are  the  church" 
There  is  need  to  undergird  our  church  with  manpower — through 

Regular  attendance 

Participating    membership 

Devotion  to  its  Lord 
The  Scripture:  Revelation  3:7-13 
The  Challenge 
The  Hymn:  "Rise  Up,  O  Men  of  God  (Tune:  Festal  Song) 

Reaching  Out  to  the  Ends  of  the  Earth — Strong  for  Service 
Strong  men  and  strong  churches  are  not  sufficient 

Strong  for  what? 
The  answer:  Strong  for  service  in  the  name  of  Christ 
The  Project  of  the  Year:  Sharing  Our  Abundance 

A  mighty  demonstration  that  the  Christian  men  of  America  care 
The  Scripture:  2  Corinthians  9:6-15 
The  Challenge 

The  Hymn:  "Heralds  of  Christ"  (Tune:  National  Hymn) 

Heralds  of  Christ,  who  bear  the  King's  commands 

Immortal  tidings,  in  your  mortal  hands 
Pass  on  and  carry  swift  the  news  ye  bring 

Make  straight,  make  straight  the  highway  of  the  King. 

Where  once  the  crooked  trail  in  darkness  wound 

Let  marching  feet  and  joyous  song  resound 
Where  burn  the  funeral  pyres  and  censers  swing 

Make  straight,  make  straight  the  highway  of  the  King. 

Lord  give  us  faith  and  strength  the  road  to  build 

To  see  the  promise  of  the  day  fulfilled 
When  war  shall  be  no  more  and  strife  shall  cease 

Upon  the  highway  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Offertory 

Blessing  of  the  gifts 

Doxology 
Recessional:   "O  Beautiful  for  Spacious  Skies" 
Benediction 

UNITED  CHURCH  MEN  IN  AMERICA 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  national  leaders  of  men's  work  organizations  and 
brotherhoods  within  the  churches  of  Christ  in  our  nation  have  been  banding 
themselves  together  for  a  united  crusade. 

Those  communions  or  denominations  within  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
are  organically  related  as  United  Church  Men.  That  body  is  sponsoring  the  crusade 
that  calls  us  together  today. 

To  the  crusade  we  invite  all  the  men  of  the  churches  of  Christ  who  would  join 
in  the  prayer  of  our  Lord:  "Thy  Kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven." 

Departments  or  councils  of  United  Church  Men  are  now  being  set  up  in  the 
forty-eight  states  and  in  hundreds  of  communities  over  the  land.  Such  bodies 
provide  a  means  whereby  the  men  of  the  churches  may  join  together  in  a  common 
crusade  while  strengthening  their  own  local  churches  and  the  full  program  of 
their  denominations. 

Offices  of  United  Church  Men  are  at  257  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RIVERTON  Riding 
Academy  was  humming  with 
the  leisurely  activity  of  a  particu- 
larly nice  spring  afternoon.  Kirk 
Andrews  leaned  against  the  box 
stall  reserved  for  Black  Baby  and 
solemnly  chewed  a  straw  while  he 
studied  the  bay  gelding  in  the  next 
stall.  The  horse  rustled  the  straw 
with  his  hoofs  and  pointed  his 
ears  curiously  at  Kirk.  Kirk  saun- 
tered over  and  patted  his  shining 
neck. 

"What's  your  name,  pretty 
boy?"  he  said  softly. 

"His  name  is  Selby,"  said  a  low 
voice. 

Kirk  saw  then  that  he  was  not 
alone.  A  girl  in  blue  jeans  topped 
with  a  red  plaid  shirt  was  sitting 
cross-legged  on  the  straw  in  the 
corner  of  the  stall.  He  recognized 
her  as  the  girl  he'd  seen  earlier, 
counting  her  way  around  the  ring 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  rid- 
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HELEN    L.  RENSMAW 
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Kirk  knew  that  Stacy  was  the  perfect  sportswoman  .  .  . 

but  Irene  had  determination,  strength,  sincerity 


ing  teacher.  Kirk  had  smiled  then 
in  sympathy,  seeing  her  earnest 
face  puckered  in  a  frown  of  con- 
centration, her  slender  body  rigid, 
showing  in  every  line  her  timidity. 
He  saw  now  she  was  older  than 
he'd  thought. 

"I  guess  you're  waiting  for  Stacy 
Brooks."  The  girl  got  up  and  came 
to  the  front  of  the  stall.  "She's 
a  marvelous  rider." 

Kirk  nodded.  "Since  a  kid,  she's 
been  the  teacher's  masterpiece." 
The  girl  smiled  shyly.  "I'm  just 
learning  to  ride  Selby.  My  name 
is  Irene." 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  a  rush 
of  hoofs  on  the  cement  floor,  and 
a  black  mare  plunged  abruptly 
around  the  corner  into  the  cor- 
ridor. A  girl  with  flying  brown 
hair  cried,  "Easy,  Black  Baby, 
easy,"  but  she  made  little  attempt 
to  restrain  the  animal.  She  was 
amazingly  unexcited  when  the 
horse  reared  once  and  then  swung 
into  his  stall. 

Kirk  was  startled  to  feel  small 
cold  fingers  grip  his  arm.  He 
looked  down  at  Irene  and  saw 
that  sudden  terror  made  her 
breath  come  in  short  spasmodic 
jerks.  She  was  terrified  of  the 
plunging  horse. 

The  rider  had  swung  off  her 
mount  now,  and  she  laughed  ex- 
citedly when  she  saw  Kirk.  "Did 
you  see  us,  darling?  Black  Baby  is 
some  baby.  We'll  bring  home  all 
the  blue  ribbons." 


Kirk  frowned.  "You'll  ride  that 
horse  to  death.  You've  been  push- 
ing him  again." 

The  girl  tossed  her  head  de- 
fiantly and  brushed  the  dust  from 
her  natty  jodhpurs.  "I  know  what 
I'm  doing,"  she  bristled.  Her 
brows  arched,  and  she  stared  hard 
at  Irene  who  still  gripped  Kirk's 
arm. 

"Stacy,"  said  Kirk.  "This  is 
Irene." 

The  girl  flushed  and  jerked 
away  from  Kirk.  "Irene  Evans." 

Stacy  acknowledged  the  intro- 
duction coolly  and  turned  to  Kirk. 
"Let's  get  going.  The  Baylors  are 
expecting  us,  and  I  have  to 
change." 

Kirk  nodded  to  Irene  and  fol- 
lowed Stacy. 

Outside  Stacy  said,  with  a  trace 
of  amusement  in  her  voice.  "Have 
you  seen  that  impossible  creature 
on  a  horse?  You'd  simply  die 
laughing." 

"Everyone  can't  be  a  fearless 
horsewoman  like  you,"  Kirk  pro- 
tested. "You  were  born  on  a 
horse." 

Stacy  squeezed  his  arm  to  show 
her  pleasure  at  his  remark.  "I  am 
rather  good,"  she  conceded  quick- 
ly. "And  so  is  Black  Baby.  I'm 
going  to  exhibit  her  this  summer." 

Several  times  after  that  Kirk 
witnessed  the  fiasco  of  Irene  try- 
ing to  become  a  horsewoman. 
Long  after  most  beginners  were 
off   on   their   own,   following   the 


Writing,  for  housewife  Helen  Renshaw,  is  a  hobby  that 
got  ahead  of  itself.  She  has  sold  560  stories  and  articles 
within  five  years.   This  is  her  first  LINK  appearance. 
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outdoor  trails,  she  was  still  in  the 
big  covered  ring,  with  the  riding 
master  snapping  out  corrections. 

Once  Kirk  said  hopefully  to 
Stacy,  "That  Evans  girl  is  giving 
her  teacher  goose  pimples.  Why 
don't  you  pitch  in  and  give  her 
some  friendly,  one-gal-to-another 
advice?" 

Stacy  looked  shocked,  and  then 
she  laughed.  "You're  joking,  of 
course." 

"No,"  said  Kirk.  "I  wasn't  jok- 
ing." 

Two  angry  spots  of  red  showed 
in  Stacy's  cheeks.  "That  girl  will 
never  learn  to  ride,"  she  said  con- 
temptuously. "After  all  this  time 
she  crouches  like  a  gargoyle  or 
bounces  in  her  saddle  like  a  jack- 
in-the-box." 

Kirk  shrugged,  but  he  was  un- 
accountably annoyed,  for  what 
Stacy  said  was  probably  true.  Still, 
it  did  seem  that  a  little  offered 
help  wouldn't  have  been  out  of 
order. 

He  tried  to  forget  the  incident 
and  decided  he  was  touchy  be- 
cause things  weren't  going  just  as 
he'd  planned  for  Stacy  and  him- 
self. Several  times  lately  he'd  been 
ready  to  propose,  and  then  his 
throat  would  tighten  up,  and  the 
words  wouldn't  come.  He  tried  to 
analyze  the  reason.  Stacy  was  cer- 
tainly everything  a  man  could 
wish  for.  She  was  perfection  itself. 
Not  only  was  she  superb  on  a 
horse,  but  she  piloted-  her  own 
plane  with  fearless  ease.  She  could 
outgolf  Kirk,  and  she  swam  like 
a  professional.  Kirk  told  himself 
he  was  lucky  to  have  such  a  girl, 
but  there  was  something  about 
Stacy's  calm  perfection  that  dis- 
turbed him,  even  intimidated  him 
a  little. 
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Then  one  week-end  Stacy  went 
away,  and  Kirk  went  to  the  acad- 
emy to  exercise  Black  Baby.  He 
found  Irene  leaning  against  Sel- 
by's  stall,  eyeing  the  horse  with 
discouraged  eyes. 

"Hi,  there!"  Kirk  said. 

Immediately  the  girl  brightened 
and  began  to  chatter  with  anima- 
tion. 

"Whew!  What  a  session  we  had 
— elbows   in,  hands   down,  heels 


down,    back    straight 


She 


grimaced.  "And  they  tell  me  I  was 
a  real  expert  on  a  hobby  horse." 

Kirk  grinned.  He  liked  her 
humor  even  when  it  involved 
laughing  at  herself.  And  then  on 
impulse  he  asked,  "Why  do  you 
try  so  hard,  Irene?" 

Irene  bit  her  lip.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"This  business  of  learning  to 
ride.  Why  do  you  tear  yourself  to 
pieces  if  it  doesn't  come  natural?" 

Irene's  face  went  white  and 
tense.  Her  dark  eyes  seemed  to 
plead  with  him  not  to  question 
her,  and  then  suddenly  she  re- 
lented. "Come  along  and  I'll  show 
you  something,"  she  told  him,  and 
he  followed  her  down  the  corridor 
into  the  room  with  the  big  glass 
case  of  trophies. 

She  pointed,  and  he  squinted 
at  the  names  engraved  on  the  larg- 
est cup  until  he  read,  "Irene 
Evans."  He  gasped.  "Not  you?" 

Irene  laughed  shortly.  "My 
mother." 

Kirk  whistled  softly.  "I  begin 
to  get  it." 

She  shrugged  ruefully.  "So  Sel- 
by  was  my  birthday  present." 

"But  why  so  late?"  Kirk 
wrinkled  his  brow.  "I  mean  .  .  . 
why  didn't  they  begin  you  when 
you  were  a  kid?" 


"Dad  died.  .  .  .  Mother  and  I 
lived  with  Granny  until  last  year 
.  .  .  then  she  died.  Now  I  type 
letters  all  day  and  share  an  apart- 
ment with  Mother."  She  paused 
and  then  added  slowly.  "This  is 
hard  to  explain.  Mother  hasn't 
much,  but  she's  still  mad  about 
horses." 

"But  sharing  an  apartment 
doesn't  mean  sharing  your  Moth- 
er's passion  for  horses,  does  it?" 

Irene  sighed.  "She  couldn't  af- 
ford that  horse  before  and  now 
she's  got  such  high  hopes  that  I'll 
be   another  expert  horsewoman." 

"Yeah  ...  I  see."  He  studied 
her  unhappy  eyes  and  small,  de- 
termined chin.  What  a  girl.  Then 
he  said  abruptly,  "You're  trying 
too  hard,  you  know.  You've  got  to 
learn  to  relax,  and  you  don't  have 
to  be  an  expert  to  enjoy  the  sport." 

She  considered  this  gravely  and 
then,  very  shyly,  as  though  she 
felt  he  deserved  the  truth,  she 
said,  "I'm  afraid  of  falling  off.  At 
first  I  was  even  afraid  of  Selby, 
but  now  that's  gone." 

"It's  so  far  to  the  ground,"  Kirk 
said  kindly.  "But  they  say  you 
never  make  a  rider  till  you've  had 
a  spill  and  found  you're  not  dead. 
Then  you  quit,  or  it  gives  you 
confidence." 

She  nodded  silently,  and  Kirk, 
feeling  awkward,  walked  over  to 
Black  Baby's  stall.  He  w7as  sad- 
dling the  horse  when  he  heard 
himself  say  quite  casually,  "How 
about  climbing  back  on  Selby  and 
keeping  me  company  out  on  the 
trail?  And  here  .  .  ."  He  fumbled 
in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  car- 
rot. "It's  only  common  courtesy 
to  show  Selby  a  little  affection. 
Horses  really  insist  on  it,  and 
when  they  know  you  like  them, 


they'll  do  their  best  by  you." 

Irene  laughed  nervously  but 
looked  grateful.  "Really?  Then 
I'll  remember  to  bring  Selby  a 
treat  every  day." 

Black  Baby  was  lively,  and  out 
on  the  trail  she  tried  to  canter 
rapidly,  but  Kirk  pulled  her  back. 
"Always  trying  to  steal  the  rein," 
he  told  Irene.  He  was  casual, 
patient,  gentle  as  they  rode,  cor- 
recting her  only  occasionally,  un- 
til he  could  see  that  she  was  al- 
most enjoying  herself.  When 
they  returned  to  the  stable  she 
flung  her  arms  around  Selby 's 
neck  with  real  sincerity. 

"But  it  was  really  you,"  she 
told  Kirk.  "You  made  me  forget 
to  be  afraid." 

Kirk  laughed,  but  he  was 
pleased.  "I  only  told  you  the  same 
things  you've  heard  a  hundred 
times  before — you  just  took  it  a 
little  easier." 

The  next  week-end  Stacy  was 
back,  but  Kirk  was  too  busy  to 
pick  her  up.  They  met  later  in  the 
day  for  dinner,  and  about  halfway 
through  the  evening  Stacy  said 
casually,  "That  Evans  girl  is  a  real 
hazard  on  the  trails.  I  don't  know 
who  talked  her  into  going  out." 

Kirk  felt  a  slight  lurch  of  the 
heart.  "Was  she  out  today?"  he 
asked  carefully. 

"Yes,  and  she  went  headlong 
down  Central  Hill.  Anyone  else 
would  have  known  enough  to 
walk  his  horse.  Halfway  down 
some  paper  scared  Selby  and  he 
reared.  She  could  have  hung  on, 
but  it  was  almost  like  she  wanted 
to  fall." 

Cold  fear  gripped  Kirk.  "Was 
she  hurt?" 

Stacy  shrugged.  "By  tomorrow 
she'll  probably   feel   like  her   in- 
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sides  are  falling  out  with  every 
step  she  takes.  It's  my  guess  she 
won't  be  back  again." 

Pictures  of  Irene  being  thrown 
to  the  ground  haunted  Kirk  all 
week.  Once  he  considered  phon- 
ing, but  some  several  dozen  "Ev- 
anses" listed  in  the  phone  direc- 
tory stopped  him.  On  the  next 
week-end  he  was  almost  afraid  to 
go  out  to  the  stables,  but  he 
couldn't  have  stayed  away.  When 
he  got  there  he  knew  Stacy  would 
already  be  out,  but  he  formed  his 
lips  into  a  whistle  and  sauntered 
slowly  down  the  corridor  towards 
Selby's  stall.  He  felt  an  unaccount- 
able disappointment  as  he  ap- 
proached and  saw  that  the  horse 
was  not  being  ridden.  He  was 
there  in  his  stall.  So  Stacy  had 
been  right  about  Irene  not  coming 
back.  She  couldn't  quite  take  it, 
he  told  himself  glumly.  And  I 
guess  I  sort  of  thought  she  could. 
But  when  he  was  directly  opposite 
the  stall  he  saw  her.  She  was  sit- 
ting cross-legged  on  the  straw  eat- 
ing an  apple  and  watching  Selby. 
The  horse  was  crunching  an  ap- 
ple, too. 

Irene  looked  up,  startled,  when 
she  saw  Kirk.  "Oh,  hello!  I'm  re- 
laxing like  you  said  and  getting 
chummy  with  Selby.  I  think  he's 
getting  to  like  me."  She  held  out 
a  paper  sack.  "Have  one." 

Gravely  he  accepted  an  apple 
and  dropped  down  on  the  straw 
beside  her.  They  munched  with- 
out talking  until  Irene  said  sol- 
emnly, "You'll  be  pleased  to  know 
I've  had  my  first  spill — a  real  good 
sliding  spill.  And  you're  right 
about  it." 

He  gulped.  "About  what?" 

"That  you  quit  for  good  or  gain 
confidence." 
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Kirk  smiled.  There  were  so 
many  things  he  wanted  to  say  to 
this  girl,  but  he'd  heard  the  stomp 
of  a  horse  and  Stacy's  voice,  "Not 
to  the  stall,  Black  Baby.  We're 
going  into  the  ring."  She  saw  Kirk 
and  called  out,  "Treat  me  to  a 
coke  before  I  workout  indoors." 

Kirk  nodded  and  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  Irene,  but  she  shook 
her  head.  Stacy  swung  down  from 
her  mount  and  linked  arms  with 
Kirk.  "I've  entered  the  horse  show 
— every  class,"  she  said  brightly. 

A  half  hour  later  Kirk  followed 
Stacy  on  Black  Baby  out  to  the 
ring.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
Irene  there  with  Selby.  She  was 
riding  hard  and  steadily,  check- 
ing her  seat  in  the  wall  mirror  as 
she  went  by. 

Kirk  chuckled.  "Say,  she  looks 
pretty  good.  What  do  you  think?" 

Stacy  stared  coldly.  "Not  good 
enough.  It's  easy  to  ride  a  ring 
all  alone." 

And  a  few  minutes  later  Kirk 
saw  how  Stacy's  entering  the  ring 
had  flustered  Irene.  She'd  sent 
Selby  into  a  canter,  too  fast  for 
the  confined  space.  Stacy  began 
a  rhythmic  drive  around  the  ring, 
timing  her  horse  with  a  steady, 
"Hi  .  .  .  hi  .  .  ."  She  was  beautiful 
to  watch,  and  Kirk  was  filled  with 
admiration.  Then  he  looked  at 
Irene  and  wanted  to  shout  out, 
"Back  straight  .  .  .  you  can  do  it. 
Remember  what  I  told  you." 

He  held  his  breath  as  the  two 
girls  went  round  together,  Irene 
slightly  ahead.  She  glimpsed  Kirk 
suddenly  and  smiled.  Automati- 
cally she  straightened  and  brought 
Selby  into  a  controlled  canter.  Kirk 
nodded  and  gripped  both  hands 
high  over  his  head  to  show  his 
approval.  As  he  did  so  Stacy's  face 


changed.  She  went  white  and  then 
red  flamed  her  cheeks.  Suddenly 
she  pulled  Black  Baby  up  along- 
side Selby,  so  close  that  the  horse 
was  crowded  to  the  wall.  Kirk 
saw  one  of  the  horse's  hooves 
slither  into  the  wall  boards.  He 
stumbled,  and  then  in  a  split  sec- 
ond regained  his  balance,  but  not 
before  his  foreleg  had  been 
scraped. 

Kirk  blinked  from  the  shock 
of  what  he'd  seen.  Good  Lord! 
Irene  might  have  been  thrown  or 
lost  her  stirrup.  What  was  Stacy 
thinking  of  .  .  .  but  no!  He  had  no 
right  to  think  she'd  moved  in  on 
purpose.  It  had  been  one  of  those 
unavoidable  things. 

Irene  took  her  horse  once  more 
around  the  ring  and  then  left. 
Stacy  brought  Black  Baby  to  the 
center  and  dismounted.  Kirk  took 
the  reins  and  said  curtly,  "What 
happened,   Stacy?" 

She  gave  him  a  quizzical  glance. 
"You  saw  the  way  she  crowded 
me. 

Shock  made  the  anger  Kirk  sud- 
denly felt  seep  into  his  voice.  "No, 
Stacy.  I  think  you  did  the  crowd- 
ing. Did  you  do  it  on  purpose?" 

She  stiffened,  and  then  an 
amused  smile  touched  her  lips.  "I 
told  you  she  wasn't  good  enough. 
Remember?  Now  you  see  what 
happens  when  she  hasn't  the  ring 
to  herself.  You  know  I  would 
never  let  my  horse  get  scraped 
against  the  wall." 


Kirk  stared  as  though  he  were 
seeing  Stacy  for  the  first  time.  "I 
expect  you'll  always  take  plenty 
of  blue  ribbons,"  he  said  coldly. 
"But  you'll  never  get  one  from  me 
for  good  sportsmanship,  or  just 
plain  human  kindness." 

He  wheeled  abruptly  and  hur- 
ried down  the  corridor  to  Selby's 
stall.  He  thought  what  a  fool  he'd 
been.  Perfection  isn't  everything. 
Stacy  had  that,  but  there  were  a 
lot  of  things  more  important.  It 
was  better  when  a  girl  had  hidden 
qualities  like  determination, 
strength,  sincerity — things  that 
made  a  real  thoroughbred  and  the 
kind  of  woman  he  wanted. 

He  found  Irene  examining  Sel- 
by's injured  leg  and  looking  wor- 
ried. 

Kirk  took  a  quick  look.  "It'll 
swell  some.  You  can't  ride  him  for 
a  couple  of  days." 

He  saw  her  tears  of  quick  sor- 
row for  Selby  and  something 
more.  There  was  disappointment 
because  she  couldn't  ride.  A  few 
weeks  ago  and  she'd  have  wel- 
comed any  excuse  not  to  ride, 
thought  Kirk. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  taking  her 
arm,  "I  think  you  need  me 
around." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  flushed, 
and  her  dark  hair  ruffled.  There 
was  gratitude  and  warmth  in  her 
eyes  that  made  Kirk  glow  inside. 

"I  think  I'd  like  that — having 
you  around,"  she  said  simply. 


THIS  MONTH'S  LINK  COVER 

High  on  a  rocky  knoll  north  of  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea 
stands  this  universal  symbol  of  Christianity,  framed  by  a 
battle-scarred  tree.  The  cross,  erected  by  the  Third  Engineer 
(Combat)  Battalion  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  stands 
twenty  feet  high. 
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Youth  Group  Achievement  Awards 

PARENTS'  MAGAZINE  announces  an  annual  award  of  a 
$1000  savings  bond  to  the  youth  group  which  has  rendered 
during  the  year  the  greatest  school  or  community  service  or 
other  outstanding  public  service.  The  groups  may  consist  of 
either  boys  or  girls  or  both,  of  not  exceeding  high  school  age. 
They  may  be  school  club  groups,  Boy  or  Girl  Scout  groups, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  4-H  clubs,  settlement  house  groups,  church 
groups,  in  fact  groups  of  any  kind  which  have  a  membership 
of  at  least  ten.  Any  group  in  the  United  States  (and  its  posses- 
sions) and  Canada  is  eligible. 

In  addition  to  the  main  award  Parents'  Magazine  will  make 
Honor  Awards  to  250  other  youth  groups  which  have  rendered 
during  1954  outstanding  and  useful  service  to  their  school  or 
community,  or  have  done  other  important  work.  Engraved 
certificates  will  be  sent  to  these  groups  and  their  names  will 
be  placed  on  Parents'  Magazine's  Honor  Roll. 

Nominations  are  invited  from  the  groups  themselves  and 
from  school  teachers  or  principals,  civic,  school  or  church  lead- 
ers, newspaper  editors,  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  in- 
terested individuals,  not  later  than  November  1,  1954. 


Rules    for   Submitting    Nominations 

1.  Nominations  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  letter.  Elaborateness  or 
neatness  of  the  nomination  will 
not  be  a  factor  in  judging. 

2.  The  youth  group  achievement 
is  not  restricted  in  any  way,  the 
criteria  for  judging  being:  "Which 
achievement  has  been  most  out- 
standing and  useful?" 

3.  The  nominations  for  awards 
may  be  made  by  any  individual 
or  group  and  should  contain: 

(a)  A  statement  of  500  words  or 
less  describing  the  group, 
what  it  achieved  and  how  it 
worked. 

(b)  Newspaper  clippings,  photo- 
graphs and  letters  about  the 
achievement  may  be  sub- 
mitted. 

( c )  The  name  and  address  of  the 
head  of  the  youth  group  must 
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be  given  and  the  name  of 
the  group  and  the  size  of  its 
membership. 

4.  The  Editors  of  Parents'  Maga- 
zine will  serve  as  judges  for  the 
contest  and  their  decision  will  be 
final. 

5.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  the  event  the  judges 
consider  two  or  more  nominees 
have  equal  merit. 

6.  Entries  and  supporting  evi- 
dence become  the  property  of 
Parents'  Magazine  to  use  as  it  sees 
fit. 

7.  Nominations  must  be  post- 
marked by  November  1,  1954,  and 
must  be  for  service  rendered  dur- 
ing the  ten  previous  months. 

8.  Entries  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Parents'  Magazine  Youth 
Group  Achievement  Awards,  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  New  York. 


United  'peMotvtfafr 


"Qa&d  Mc^mina,  fyatken," 

John,   in  his   first  letter,  insists  ^1^ 

that  "we  are  God's  children  now." 
We  live  in  God's  household.  As 
members  of  his  family,  we  have 
been  taught  by  Christ  to  call  him 
"Father." 

I  wonder,  how  have  you  been 
treating  this  Father  of  yours 
lately? 

Some  people  treat  God  as  if  he 
were  a  blind  old  man  sitting  off 
by  himself  in  an  upstairs  bed- 
room. Usually  they  go  about  their 
business  and  pay  no  attention.  On 
Sundays,  unless  they  have  some- 
thing else  to  do,  they  stop  in  for 
a  few  minutes.  They  may  ask  for 

a  special  handout  when  things  get  tough,  but  usually  they  just  leave 
him  alone  and  hope  he  won't  bother  them. 

There  are  others  of  God's  children  who  are  afraid  of  their  Father. 
They  go  through  motions  they  don't  understand  and  say  pious  words 
at  special  times,  words  which  they  don't  mean,  in  order  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  God.  But  they  avoid  him  as  much  as  possible  and 
never  ask  his  advice  about  how  to  live  their  lives.  They  never  speak 
to  him  unless  they  have  to  and  are  always  uncomfortable  when  they 
remember  that  he  is  near. 

But  the  real  Christian  is  glad  to  live  in  God's  world  and  to  know 
that  he  is  always  around.  He  asks  God's  advice  over  the  little  things 
as  well  as  the  big  things  and  thanks  God  many  times  a  day  for  the 
joys  that  come  in  life.  He  talks  over  his  troubles  with  the  Father  and 
is  delighted  to  introduce  God  to  his  friends  and  neighbors.  Yes,  the 
person  who  loves  his  Father  will  appreciate  his  constant  fellowship 
and  concern  so  much  that  he  will  find  it  very  natural  to  start  off 
every  day  with  the  words,  "Good  morning,  Father." 


-foe  % 
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U    j  What' 6.  Baffin' 


Way  Oui  Wed 


United  Fellow- 
ship at  Hill 
AFB,  Utah, 
Chaplain  Joseph 
P.  Whitt,  spon- 
sor. 


: j  A  new  United  Fellowship  at  Hill  AFB  in  Utah,  with  Doyle  James  as  president, 
\  Bill  Gibbons  as  vice-president,  and  Susan  Whitt  as  secretary-treasurer,  meets  each 
i  Tuesday  night  with  about  thirty  present.  Once  a  month  they  take  a  field  trip  and 

I  another  week  each  month  have  a  local  church  group  visit  them.  Out  of  such  a 

||  visit  grew  their  present  project — support  of  the  Indian  work  at  Community  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Brigham  City. 
j  One  of  our  older  fellowships,  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Cal.,  tried  something  new 
":  recently.  They  went  on  a  three-day  retreat  in  the  mountains.  Twenty-three  mem- 
i  bers  spent  three  days  in  serious  thought  and  quiet  discussion,  and  came  back  to 
•  camp  spiritually  refreshed.  We  hope  this  idea  will  be  tried  by  many  other  groups. 

■\  Write  to  us  if  you'd  like  a  copy  of  their  program. 


United  Fellow- 
!  ship  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, Chaplain 
Eugene  M. 
Smith,    sponsor. 
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Study  Outline  jo*  Octo&et,  3  to  9 


Raymond  %/.   AllvUaAt 


In  the  Stream  of  Christian  History 

1.  To    discern    our    Christian    heritage. 

2.  To  see  the  growth  of  the  Christian  church  organization. 

3.  To  observe  the  development  of  the  Christian  faith. 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Psalm  145;  Acts  2:41-47. 


Nineteen  centuries  seems  like 
a  very  long  time,  but  when  we 
say  that  it  is  approximately  sixty 
generations  to  the  time  when 
Jesuj  called  the  first  disciples  and 
began  the  Christian  church,  it 
does  not  seem  so  very  far  from 
us.  The  narrative  in  our  lesson  in 
Acts  2  tells  of  those  first  disciples 
and  their  converts.  In  a  simple 
fellowship,  like  that  which  they 
had  had  with  Jesus,  they  formed 
those  first  bonds  of  the  Christian 
organization  in  "the  apostles' 
teaching  and  fellowship,  and  in 
the  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  the 
prayers." 

From  that  simple  beginning  in 
Palestine,  Christianity  has  ex- 
panded until  today  there  are 
Christian  churches  in  every  land 
you  may  visit.  Those  first  twelve 
disciples  have  multiplied  until 
now  we  Christians  number  ap- 
proximately 600  million  persons. 
Although  you  may  find  that  in 
some  countries  where  you  serve 
there  are  very  few  Christians,  the 
average  in  the  world  is  one  in 
four;  and  in  the  United  States  it  is 
one  in  two. 

While  it  was  growing  the  Chris- 
tian church  brought  happiness 
and  an  abundance  of  living  which 
men  never  knew  before.  We  shall 


see  more  of  this  in  a  later  discus- 
sion this  month;  but  you  should  j 
be    thinking    about    contributions 
which   Christianity  has   made   to  1 
our  culture. 

In  a  functional  way  our  varied  | 
types  of  church  organization  de-  • 
veloped.  When  the  administration  1 
of  alms  became  a  major  task  the  | 
church  chose  deacons  to  do  this  I 
work.   Carrying  on  many  of  the  | 
basic   group   officers    which   they  | 
had   known   in   the   Jewish   com- 
munity,  the  early  Christians  rec-  | 
ognized  "elders,"  "presbyters,"  and  \ 
"bishops,"  in  addition  to  "deacons,"  j 
as     appropriate     leaders     in     the  I: 
church.  Although  there  has  been  ■ 
some  confusion  through  the  cen- 
turies  about  the  exact  meaning  of  j 
these    titles    and    also    about   the 
basic  structural  form  of  the  Chris-  \ 
tian   organization,   Christians    are 
generally     agreed     that    genuine  \ 
Christianity  is  well  described  in  1 
our  lesson  in  Acts  2.  Here  there  is  j 
reference  to  proper  doctrine  and 
teaching  as   continuing  from  the  1 
apostles,  the  fellowship  of  Chris-  I 
tians,  the  communion  or  breaking 
of    bread,    and    worship.     Many  j 
Christians   would   agree  that  the  1 
Christian  church  is  a  fellowship  | 
of  Christians  in  which  the  Word  ! 
of   God    is    preached,    the    sacra-  !• 
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ments  are  administered,  and 
where  Christian  discipline  is 
rightly  exercised. 

As  the  church  grew  and  thou- 
sands of  persons  from  varied  back- 
grounds joined  its  ranks,  the  prob- 
lem of  identity  or  preservation 
arose.  How  could  the  original  pur- 
pose of  Christianity  be  preserved 
and  yet  allow  these  people  with 
varied  cultures  a  natural  freedom? 
That  Jesus'  teachings  were  uni- 
versal in  character  became  quick- 
ly very  clear.  Overcoming  many 
of  their  own  conservative  fears, 
early  Christian  leaders  came  to 
believe  that  this  religion  was  for 
all  men.  Accordingly,  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  individual  and  re- 
gional peculiarities  were  tolerated 
while  the  church  leaders  tried  to 
preserve  the  identity  of  the  church 
and  its  essential  nature.  To  do 
this  converts  who  desired  bap- 
tism were  required  to  accept  a 
creed  which  was  basically  like  our 
Apostles'  Creed.  The  approved 
books  for  reading  in  worship  were 
fixed  at  the  twenty-seven  books 
we  now  call  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  simply  amazing  how, 
through  all  forms  of  disturbance, 
these  norms  have  made  possible 
the  preservation  of  Christianity 
without  destroying  its  universal 
appeal  to  men  of  all  races  and 
lands.  There  are  those  commun- 
ions like  the  Orthodox  Churches, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Anglican  Communion  which 
lay  special  stress  upon  their  his- 
toric and  unbroken  continuation 
from  the  very  earliest  church. 
Other  churches,  less  concerned 
with  historic  connection,  lay  em- 
phasis on  and  even  place  their 
source  of  authority  in  their  pres- 
ervation of  the  original  spirit  and 
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purpose  of  the  church.  Would  you 
perhaps  agree  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  discern 
and  perpetuate  the  original  spirit 
of  the  church  without  most  care-  | 
ful  attention  to  its  history  and  dis- 
ciplines? And,  by  the  same  token, 
is  it  not  equally  clear  that  mere 
perpetuation  of  a  way  of  doing 
things  does  not  in  any  way  guar-  l 
antee  the  perpetuation  of  the  orig- 
inal spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
church? 

In  a  similar  way  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  have  grown  and 
developed  through  the  years  from 
those  first  great  basic  concerns  of 
the  apostles.  That  which  began  as 
a  recognition  of  Jesus  as  Lord 
came  by  a.d.  150  to  be  an  outline 
of  the  elements  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  Ironically  enough,  the  in- 
abilities of  limited  human  minds 
fully  to  understand  the  great  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  religion 
have  led  to  confusion  at  times 
and,  what  is  worse,  to  strife  and 
division  at  others. 

With  a  common  recognition  of 
the  authority  of  the  bishops  by 
the  third  century,  church  coun- 
cils, or  assemblies  of  the  bishops, 
were  called  to  find  the  common 
ground  of  faith  and  practice 
which  should  be  accepted  by  the 
church.  Through  a  period  of  al- 
most 500  years  after  the  first  gen- 
eral council  at  Nicaea  in  a.d.  325 
major  and  basic  elements  of  the 
Christian  faith  were  formulated 
which  are  now  almost  universally 
accepted  among  Christians.  In 
various  parts  of  the  world  you 
will  observe  much  more  variety 
in  the  organization  and  practice 
of  the  church  than  in  its  faith. 
The  necessary  variety  in  our  faith 
results   largely   from   the   eternal 


responsibility  of  the  church  to 
state  the  truth  of  God  in  the 
vernacular,  the  language  of  the 
people,  so  that  it  shall  be  clearly 
understood. 

Dick  Sheppard  once  referred  to 
the  church  as  "The  best  thing 
left."  After  the  last  war  in  Europe 
several  friends  of  mine  wrote  from 
Germany  saying,  "We  are  poor  in 
the  things  of  this  world  but  we 
are  rich  in  Christ."  Albert  Ein- 
stein came  to  write  most  glowing 
words  of  praise  for  the  Christian 
churches  of  Germany,  for  he  saw 
in  them  the  only  consistent  op- 
position to  the  leadership  of  Hit- 
ler. 

So  one  might  go  on  and  on,  and 
you  can  add  examples  of  your 
own  to  show  how  the  Christian 
church  has  justified  the  implicit 
confidence  which  men  and  women 
have  placed  in  it  through  the 
years.  A  real  sense  of  community 
among  Christians  binds  persons 
into  friendship  in  spite  of  barriers 
of  war  or  national  boundaries.  Is 
it  not  a  natural  outcome  that, 
after  at  least  fifty  years  of  united 
efforts  of  the  Christians  of  the 
world  to  plan  missionary  and  edu- 
cational work  together  on  a  world 
scale,  it  has  been  possible  to  form 
and,  so  far,  successfully  to  oper- 
ate the  United  Nations. 

However  the  story  of  the  church 
is  not,  unfortunately,  a  continu- 
ous success  story.  Time  and  again 
the  church  has  failed.  Injustice 
has  triumphed  over  justice  and 
the  church  has  been  impotent. 
This  has  been  caused,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  the  church  is 
made  up  of  limited  human  beings. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  see  or 
understand  fully  the  nature  of 
God's  truth.   Nor  have  we  been 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  In    what    ways    have    you 
been    conscious    of   the    historic 
continuity      of      the      Christian  1 
church? 

2.  How  are  Christian  faith  and  1 
practice  related? 

3.  In  what  ways  would  you  j 
say  the  church  has  succeeded  in  1 
bearing  a  proper  witness  as  the  I 
body  of  Christ  in  1954?  In  what  1 
ways  have  you  seen  it  fail? 

4.  Where  do  you  see  the  larg-  1 
est  areas  of  opportunity  before  J 
the  Christian  church  in  the  mid-  1 
twentieth  century? 

able  to  live  up  to  even  that  truth  | 
which  we  have  known.  Neverthe-  | 
less  it  remains  one  of  the  cardinal  j 
elements  of  our  faith  that  the  | 
church  is  the  body  of  Christ. 

This  has  several  clear  implica-  j 
tions.  No  single  one  of  us  is  this  | 
body.  He  was  perfect  and  we  so  I 
very  imperfect.  Yet,  perhaps,  we  | 
may  assume  that  we  are  like  the  | 
cells  of  a  physical  body;  the  en-  1 
tire  body  changes  about  every  f 
seven  years,  but  the  identity  of  the  I 
person  goes  on.  So  generation  | 
after  generation  we  together  are  j 
his  body. 

The  other  implication  is  also  | 
clear:  If  the  work  of  his  body  is  | 
to  go  on,  it  obviously  falls  upon  I 
us  to  do  it.  And  this  then  raises  ! 
the  question  of  our  responsibility  j 
in  our  world  in  1954.  What  is  the  j 
work  and  message  which  our  Lord 
would  have  his  body  perform  | 
now?  Here  is  not  only  our  oppor- 
ttmity,  but  indeed  it  seems  like  j 
our  only  hope  of  self-preserva-  j 
tion  to  say  nothing  of  the  ulti-  j 
mate  hope  of  the  salvation  of  all  j 
men. 
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Study  Outlme  jj&i  Oct&kei  fO  ta  /6  Raymond  U/.  AllsAZakt 

On  the  American  Scene 

1.  To  observe  how  Christianity  came  to  America. 

2.  To  note  the  contributions  it  made  to  American  life  and  thought. 

3.  To  see  how  freedom  is  related  to  Christianity. 

4.  To  think   about   the   present   responsibility   of  the  church   in 
America. 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Psalm  85;  St.  John  8:30-36. 
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It  is  certainly  very  interesting, 
even  if  it  is  not  significant,  that 
America  was  discovered  just 
about  a  generation  before  the 
Protestant  Reformation  began. 
When  the  conservative  European 
traditions  proved  too  confining 
for  the  leaders  of  the  varied  move- 
ments that  developed  from  the 
new  freedom  in  religion,  these 
men  sought  new  homes  in  Ameri- 
ca. 

In  a  real  sense,  then,  America 
was  settled  by  religious  radicals. 
From  England  came  the  Puritans 
who  wished  to  reform  the  Church 
of  England  without  breaking  from 
it,  and  the  Separatists  who  cared 
little  for  the  preservation  of  the 
original  organization  of  the 
church  as  long  as  they  could  de- 
velop their  freer  ideas  about  the 
church  and  Christianity.  Even  the 
more  radical  Quakers  who  were 
founded  by  George  Fox  in  Eng- 
land flourished  more  largely  here 
than  in  the  homeland.  They  be- 
came especially  strong  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  William  Penn  had 
opened  his  colony  in  1682  to  all 
who  were  seeking  freedom  of  reli- 
gion in  the  new  world. 

To  Penn's  new  colony  also  came 
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the  Germans,  largely  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  in  background,  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  and 
the  French  Huguenots.  The 
Dutch  Reformed  settled  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  while  the 
Church  of  England  was  estab- 
lished and  became  strongest,  in 
the  early  years,  in  Virginia,  Geor- 
gia, and  the  Carolinas. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  pressure 
of  making  a  living  in  the  new 
world  largely  distracted  these  set- 
tlers from  religion.  The  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  brought 
the  Great  Awakening,  a  revival  of 
religion  that  spread  from  New 
Jersey  and  New  England  all  the 
way  to  the  frontier  settlements  in 
Kentucky.  After  the  Revolution 
the  revival  fires  spread  even  more 
widely  and  America  became  per- 
haps the  most  lively  religious 
country  in  the  world. 

The  development  of  this  reli- 
gion was  also  different  from  that 
in  any  other  country.  Here,  except 
in  Virginia  and  New  England  in 
the  first  two  centuries,  there  was 
a  freedom  of  all  life  like  the  world 
had  never  seen,  and  the  Christian 
church  quickly  adapted  itself  to 


this  new  opportunity.  In  addition 
to  the  many  sectarian  groups 
which  fled  here  from  oppression 
in  Europe,  new  sectarian  groups 
sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  our  land. 
This  was  inevitable  in  a  land  that 
stressed  freedom.  Men  who  were 
forging  new  constitutions  for  their 
secular  governments  were  not 
going  to  be  restrained  by  inade- 
quate religious  forms  and  organ- 
izations, and  especially  by  leaders 
who  failed  to  show  the  relevance 
of  Christianity  to  the  new  and 
strenuous  demands  of  frontier  life. 

One  result  of  this  encounter  of 
Christianity  with  the  American 
frontier  and  freedom  is  the  di- 
vided nature  of  the  church  in  our 
land.  On  recent  report  we  had 
256  different  religious  denomina- 
tions. Most  of  these  were  very 
small  but,  nevertheless,  independ- 
ent groups.  And  new  groups  are 
still  being  organized  while  many 
others,  sensing  the  folly  of  a  di- 
vided Christianity,  are  moving 
back  toward  a  united  church.  In 
August  1954  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  met  in  Evanston,  Il- 
linois, and  Americans  came  to 
have  a  new  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  much  greater  cooperation  in 
Christian  life  and  work  if  the 
churches  would  serve  effectively. 
Actually  the  last  two  decades 
have  seen  scores  of  unions  of  de- 
nominations in  America  and  the 
world.  Also  we  must  remember 
that  eighteen  Christian  churches 
in  America  now  have  about  85 
per  cent  of  all  the  church  mem- 
bers here  and  that  175  of  the 
smaller  denominations  have  only 
2  per  cent  of  the  American  church 
members. 

In  our  present  population  of 
approximately  161  million  persons 


about  60  per  cent  are  members  of 
religious  groups.  Of  these  there 
are  5  million  Jews  and  about  2/2 
million  Orthodox  and  Old  Cath- 
olics. Protestants  outnumber  the 
Roman  Catholics  about  two  to 
one.  The  largest  religious  groups 
in  America,  as  one  would  natural- 
ly expect  with  our  tradition  of 
freedom,  are  the  free  churches 
like  the  Baptists  ( 17/2  million  in 
24  groups )  and  the  Methodists  I 
( almost  12  million  in  22  groups ) . 
Among  the  more  traditional 
churches  transplanted  from  Eu- 
rope  and  more  or  less  formal  in 
order  and  worship  are  the  Luther- 
an  groups  with  about  6/2  million 
adherents,  the  eleven  Presby-  j 
terian  churches  with  over  3/2  mil- 
lion  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  i 
Church  with  2M  million. 

Negroes  generally  prove  to  be  j 
more  religious  than  our  other  citi-  j 
zens;  over  70  per  cent  of  the  Ne-  j 
groes  are  affiliated  with  the  j 
churches  and  most  of  them  are  j 
Baptists.  The  sad  part  of  this  pic-  j 
ture  is  that  more  than  90  per  cent  \ 
of  the  Negroes  are  members  of  j 
segregated  churches  and  only  j 
about  822,000  are  admitted  to  j 
membership  in  racially  mixed  I 
churches.  This  is  one  of  the  very  j 
serious  problems  which  still  con-  j 
fronts  American  Christians.  The  [ 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  re- 1 
garding  segregation  in  the  schools  j 
of  our  country  will  certainly  prod  j 
Christian  leaders  to  more  definite  j 
action  to  correct  discriminations  I 
within  our  churches. 

Because  of  the  freedom  which  j 
the  American  churches  have  en-  j 
joyed  in  our  land,  Christian  lead-  j 
ers  have  been  able  to  venture  into  j 
entirely  new  areas  of  service.  As  | 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  these 
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Questions   for   Discussion 

1.  Did  your  ancestors  come 
from  Europe,  and  do  you  perhaps 
belong  to  one  of  the  churches 
with  European  background? 
Think  through  your  rich  heritage. 

2.  In  what  specific  ways  have 
the  American  churches  made 
Christianity  here  more  effective 
than  in  any  other  land?  In  what 
ways  have  they  failed  in  major 
opportunities? 

3.  What  do  you  think  the 
churches  could  do  now  to  serve 
better  the  needs  of  all  men? 
Where  are  our  biggest  oppor- 
tunities? 


churches  have  developed  educa- 
tional and  public  health  institu- 
tions, and  have  stimulated  social 
service  and  public  reform.  Would 
you  name  some  of  these  achieve- 
ments of  the  church  which  you 
have  seen?  Some  Europeans  con- 
sider American  Christians  as  too 
practical,  too  much  concerned 
with  doing  things  and  not  enough 
concerned  with  worship  and 
theology.  Is  this  true? 

The  relation  of  the  American 
churches  to  education  is  more 
striking  than  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance would  indicate.  Of  the  nine 
colonial  colleges,  eight  were 
founded  by  Protestant  groups,  and 
in  Philadelphia  all  religious  bodies 
cooperated  in  establishing  what  is 
now  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. By  1855,  10,000  of  the  40,- 
000  graduates  of  American  col- 
leges up  to  that  time  had  gone 
into  the  ministry.  Of  the  182  col- 
leges established  before  the  Civil 
War,   150  had  been  founded  by 

|  Protestants    ( 49  by  Presbyterians 
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and  34  by  Methodists),  13  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  19  by  states. 
In  1861,  of  5,771  students  in  39 
selected  colleges  and  universities, 
1,204  students  were  preparing  to 
be  ministers  and  69  more  to  be 
missionaries. 

No  one  can  accurately  estimate 
the  wide  influences  which  the 
church  has  had  in  stimulating  so- 
cial, public  health,  moral  and 
economic  improvements  in  the 
United  States.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions,  the  church  was  first  to 
sponsor  hospitals.  When  com- 
munities came  to  agree  that  this 
was  a  responsibility  of  everyone 
in  the  community,  the  churches 
were  frequently  relieved  of  this 
duty.  Over  and  over  again  the 
American  churches  have  ventured 
to  open  new  areas  of  service  and 
improvement  to  find  that  soon  our 
citizens  would  arise  to  assume  the 
support  for  such  work. 

Let  no  one  be  confused;  the 
work  of  the  churches  has  not 
been  perfect  and  Christian  lead- 
ers will  be  the  first  to  admit  this. 
The  church  has  been  especially 
slow  to  stand  for  changes  where 
vested  interests  have  been  in- 
volved. Such  changes  have  always 
come  slowly.  Perhaps  you  might 
argue  that  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  the  church  has  taken  an  ad- 
vanced position  in  these  matters 
at  all. 

In  its  many-sided  services  and 
activities  the  American  church  has 
trained  members  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  doing  much  good  work. 
True  Christian  service  can  be  ade- 
quately supported  only  by  persons 
who  know  the  value  and  the 
power  of  the  Bible,  worship,  and 
prayer. 


StueLf.  Outline  ^W  Qct&kx,  Z7-23  Raymond  W.   ZllUiaUt 

Every  Person  Counts 

1.  To  discover  the  proper  relationship  of  individuals  to  the  church 
and  its  program. 

2.  To  discuss  Christian  evangelism  and  the  responsibility  for  it. 

3.  To  observe  the  centrality  of  persons  in  all  things  Christian. 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Psalm  8;  I  Corinthians  12:4-27. 


When  one  knows  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  its  for- 
tunes abroad  and  in  America,  he 
must  easily  and  clearly  see  that 
when  Christianity  has  been  at  its 
best,  its  major  concern  has  been 
people.  Jesus  admitted  that  he 
came  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  the 
old  forms  of  religion;  but  he  also 
said  that  he  came  that  men  might 
have  life.  Without  denying  the 
necessity  of  observing  traditions 
and  customs  and  having  a  proper 
appreciation  for  our  Christian  her- 
itage, we  see,  however,  that  the 
heart  of  Christianity  is  a  personal 
relationship. 

Jesus  took  children  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them.  He  helped  the 
poor,  healed  the  sick,  taught  those 
who  would  learn,  and  drew 
around  him  in  most  intimate  fel- 
lowship those  to  whom  he  was  to 
give  the  mantie  of  responsibility. 
Where  the  churches  have  been 
able  to  carry  on  Jesus'  work  at  its 
best,  they  have  developed  organ- 
izations with  the  higher  aim  to 
guide,  teach,  help,  and  inspire 
people. 

The  church  is  recognized  as  a 
fellowship  of  those  who  have  in 
common  a  high  devotion  to  God, 
and  who  try  to  carry  on  the  spirit 
and  work  of  Jesus   Christ.   This 


means  that  Christians  have  a  per- 
sonal relation  in  two  directions. 
Their  religion  is  first  of  all  a  per- 
pendicular relationship  to  God. 
This  is  at  once  a  relationship  of 
love  and  devotion  to  God  as  our 
Father  but,  also,  because  it  is 
a  relationship  of  love,  it  is  one  of 
responsibility.  At  the  same  time  a 
Christian  has  a  horizontal  rela- 
tionship with  those  who  share 
with  him  a  common  sonship  of 
God.  In  this  latter  association  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  out 
the  principles  and  the  inspiration 
we  discover  in  the  former. 

Fearing  that  the  disciples  might 
not  understand,  Jesus  was  very 
clear  to  spell  out  the  involvements 
and  implications  of  this  very  per- 
sonal nature  of  Christianity.  He 
likened  it  to  the  relationship  of 
the  vine  and  the  branch.  The  two 
are  not  the  same,  but  each  is  a 
vital  and  essential  part  of  the 
other.  The  branch  cannot  bear 
any  fruit  if  it  is  not  attached  to 
the  vine  any  more  than  we  can 
properly  serve  God  if  we  are  not 
attached  or  related  properly  to 
him  through  Christ. 

Paul  also  knew  the  importance 
of  this  essential  relationship 
among  Christians  in  the  horizontal 
direction.  In  our  Scripture  read- 
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ing  for  today  Paul  describes  the 
church  as  a  body  with  many  mem- 
bers all  of  which  may  be  differ- 
ent but  essentially  related.  No  one 
realizes  this  dependence  of  one 
member  of  the  body  on  the  other 
more  than  men  in  military  serv- 
ice. Physical  fitness  is  a  fitness  of 
all  parts;  and  physical  training  is 
a  correlation  of  all  the  members 
of  my  body  to  work  in  harmony. 
Furthermore,  military  men  also 
are  in  a  position  to  observe  the  ab- 
solute dependence  of  each  individ- 
ual upon  the  cooperation  and 
proper  functioning  of  the  other 
members  of  his  group.  To  one  is 
given  the  work  of  planning,  to 
another  the  transportation,  and  to 
another  communication.  This 
sounds  almost  like  Paul,  who 
speaks  of  the  duties  in  the  church 
as  also  very  diversified — "to  one 
knowledge,  to  another  faith  and 
to  another  the  power  of  healing." 
But  "the  body  is  one,  and  has 
many  members,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  though  many, 
are  one  body." 

Have  the  relationships  in  the 
church  perplexed  you?  The  tie 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
can  be  a  very  natural  and  most 
helpful  one;  but  it  may  also  prove 
a  barrier  to  normal  relationships. 
In  a  real  way  the  clergy  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  with 
specific  training  for  specific  func- 
tions in  public  worship,  in  teach- 
ing, and  in  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  the  congregation.  But 
the  clergy  are  also  human  and 
very  much  a  part  of  the  body  of 
the  church.  Your  group  may  wish 
to  discuss  the  kind  of  ministry 
which  you  think  most  helpful  to 
you.  Should  a  clergyman  play 
baseball  with  his  church  team? 
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Do  the  same  moral  standards 
govern  him  as  govern  his  laymen? 

The  minister,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  person  in  a  congre- 
gation or  on  a  post,  can  determine 
how  personal  the  work  of  the 
church  shall  become.  It  makes  a 
real  difference  if  the  congregation 
is  large  or  small.  Yet  even  though 
a  clergyman  may  not  for  a  long 
time  be  able  to  call  all  his  parish- 
ioners by  name,  his  very  attitude 
of  warmth  and  friendliness  at  the 
church  door  and  other  meetings 
will  win  friends  for  himself,  the 
church,  and  for  Christ. 

In  a  large  group,  concerns  for 
adults  may  put  concerns  for  chil- 
dren and  young  people  into  a 
minor  position.  The  high-school 
boys,  who  were  the  ushers  in  a 
fine  church,  received  the  offering 
as  usual  on  one  Sunday  morning. 
Then  while  the  choir  finished  the 
anthem,  one  of  the  boys  placed 
his  plate  on  the  radiator.  Imagine 
the  shock,  and  delight,  which  the 
minister  had  when  he  received  the 
"hot  plate"  a  few  moments  later. 

He  knew  that  the  boys  counted 

h.      « .    » 
1m    m. 

Very  likely  the  biggest  problem 
in  the  average  parish  is  the  mat- 
ter of  finding  a  place  for  each  one 
to  serve  in  a  place  for  which  he 
is  properly  fitted.  Would  you 
agree  that  the  greatest  untapped 
resources  in  all  the  world  are  the 
potentialities  in  the  memberships 
of  our  churches?  Here  are  so 
many  persons  of  ability,  yet  so 
very  few  who  serve  or  who  are 
given   the    opportunity   to   serve. 

Some  congregations  depend  on 
volunteers,  others  formally  sur- 
vey their  memberships  by  ques- 
tionnaires, and  a  few  require  that 
upon  admission  to  the  church  a 


Questions  for   Discussion 

1.  Comment  on  the  nature  of 
the  church  and  its  similarity  in 
structure  to  the  human  body. 

2.  What  methods  of  approach 
may  one  use  in  trying  to  bring 
another  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  church?  Should  the  method 
vary  with  individuals?  With  dif- 
ferent age  groups? 

3.  In  what  ways  could  the 
church  improve  its  program  of 
evangelism  on  the  world  fron- 
tiers? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity was  designed  to  help  all 
men?  Is  it  the  truly  universal  reli- 
gion? 


member  must  become  an  acting, 
serving  member  of  the  church  at 
a  place  of  his  own  choosing.  Im- 
agine the  power  of  a  church  in 
which  everyone  is  working.  It  is 
probably  correct  to  accuse  the 
American  churches  of  a  tendency 
toward  totalitarianism  in  the  sense 
that  so  few  do  all  the  planning;  and 
the  work.  If  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  preserved  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  may  easily 
lose  its  heritage  of  freedom  if 
the  many  continue  to  live  off 
the  life  and  labor  of  the  few;  just 
as  a  nation  may  well  lose  its  herit- 
age of  freedom  if  the  many  de- 
pend too  much  and  too  often  on 
the  efforts  of  the  few  in  places  of 
power. 

The  real  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility before  the  churches 
and  all  of  us  is  to  be  witnesses  to 
the  Christian  religion.  This  means 
bearing  the  good  news  of  the  Gos- 


pel by  life  and  word  so  that  others 
who  have  not  accepted  the  Chris- ; 
tian  way  of  life  may  observe  its 
merits  and  choose  it  for  them-  j 
selves.  The  church  calls  this  re-, 
sponsibility  the  work  of  evange- 1 
lism.  The  word  "evangelism"  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  meaning 
"good  news."  Essentially  we  may 
say  that  evangelism  is  a  positive 
thing;  it  is  bearing  or  announcing 
the  "good  news."  Christianity  does 
not  need  apology  or  defense;  it 
simply  needs  demonstration.  The 
beauty  and  happiness  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  adequate  to  commend 
it  to  all  who  observe  it. 

This  work  of  evangelism  is  the 
work  of  all  Christians.  Everyone 
who  fails  to  be  a  proper  witness 
to  the  truly  Christian  way  does 
great  harm  by  undoing.  Who  then 
is  able  to  consider  himself  an  ade- 
quate witness  for  Christ?  It  is  a 
terrible  responsibility.  No  one  is 
expected  to  witness  beyond  his 
ability.  It  does  not  take  much  of 
a  man  to  be  a  Christian;  it  simply 
takes  all  of  him. 

One  can  never  be  sure  who  is 
the  proper  person  to  speak  to  a 
friend  about  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian. Usually  those  nearest  to  us 
and  who  obviously  know  best 
how  much  Christianity  means  to 
us  will  most  gladly  listen  to  our 
words  of  invitation  to  become 
Christian.  We  share  so  gladly  all 
the  other  good  things  of  life  with 
our  best  friends;  can  we  do  less 
about  our  religion?  Imagine  how 
the  church  would  grow  if  each  of 
us  succeeded  in  winning  just  one 
person  to  Christ  each  year.  Is 
this  a  fair  assignment? 
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The  greatest  power  on  earth  is  God  speaking  to  a  listening 
heart.  — Alfred  G.  Hempstead,  Christian  Advocate 
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I  SUuhf,  OidiUne  Jf&i  QcZ&km  24-30  Raymond  It/.  AlAiiaJd 

What  About  Me? 

1.  To  discover  my  place  in  the  church. 

2.  To  find  the  best  ways  to  appropriate  what  the  church  has  to 
1  offer  me. 

3.  To  plan  for  participation  in  the  Christian  fellowship. 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Psalm  16;  John  3:1-17. 


If  all  that  we  have  been  saying 

about  the  church  in  the  last  three 

weeks  is  true  then  how  can  one 

person   be   important   in   relation 

to  so   great   a  living  body?   The 

fact  is  that  if  all  we  have  been 

saying  is  true,  then  nothing  else 

but  the  individual  really  matters 

in  the  church.  All  that  the  church 

has  been  and  even  all  that  Christ 

did  has  been  designed  to  one  end 

— that  man  may  find  God  and  be 

found    by   God.    This    each   man 

must  do  for  himself,  for  salvation 

is  an  individual  matter.  It  is  one 

consciousness    in    one    mind    that 

makes  this  possible.  The  church 

then    becomes    the    meeting    and 

fellowship  of  such  minds,  where 

I  men  and  women  with  similar  ex- 

|  periences  of  God  find  joy  together.' 

|  Here  each  "I"  is  absolutely  essen- 

I  tial;  he  belongs  in  the  Christian 

I  fellowship  because  he  has  found 

j  his  peace  with  the  eternal  "Thou." 

;  What  does  "I — Thou"  suggest  to 

I  you? 

This  is  what  the  scripture 
j  means  when  it  speaks  of  being 
|  "born  again."  Each  man  is  a 
|  mere  animal  pushed  about  by 
[  drives  from  behind  until  he  dis- 
j  covers  his  higher  dimension  and 
j  is  born  of  the  spirit  of  God.  For 
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this  discovery  man  should  not 
trust  his  own  intelligence.  The 
guidance  of  the  church  will  make 
it  possible  for  one  to  discover  his 
Christian  potentialities  and  to 
bring  them  to  maturity  in  thought 
and  service. 

In  discovering  my  place  in  the 
church  I  will  normally  find  what 
millions  of  others  have  found 
through  the  years,  that  I  can  take 
a  place  of  service  only  when  I 
have  found  my  source  of  real  life 
and  strength  in  the  church.  So 
before  I  can  hope  to  serve  well  I 
must  find  through  the  church  a 
personal  approach  to  God  and  a 
conviction  and  experience  which 
will  compel  me  to  serve. 

My  first  place  in  the  church  as 
an  individual  is  to  worship  God. 
At  the  beginning  and  close  of 
every  day,  as  well  as  often  during 
each  day,  a  real  Christian  stops  to 
remember  that  God  is  and  that  he 
must  always  reckon  with  God. 
While  this  is  sobering,  it  is  also 
the  most  inspiring  experience  of 
any  life.  To  realize  that  God  is 
and  that  he  cares  for  his  world 
and  for  me  drives  us  to  humility. 
His  divine  perfect  nature  revealed 
in  Jesus  makes  one  terribly  con- 
scious  of  his  own  imperfections. 


We  realize  how  much  we  are  de- 
pendent on  his  forgiveness  and 
encouragement  for  better  living. 

This  is  the  heart  of  true  wor- 
ship. We  come  consciously  before 
God,  usually  in  a  congregation 
gathered  in  a  church,  singing  his 
praise  and  expressing  adoration. 
Soon  the  knowledge  of  his  perfect 
presence  leads  us  to  confess  our 
sin,  but  not  without  hope.  Im- 
mediately we  are  reminded  that 
if  we  confess  our  sins  faithfully 
God  will  forgive  us,  and  we  rise 
with  new  hope  in  his  love  and  in 
the  power  that  our  fellowship  with 
him  generates  in  us.  We  hear  his 
word  read  and  expounded  and 
we  share  in  our  offerings  of  our 
means  and  ourselves.  Then>  in  a 
life  refreshed  by  the  love  of  God, 
we  go  out  to  try  to  serve  more 
faithfully   and   successfully. 

All  this  the  church  can  and 
would  do  for  me  if  only  I  will  per- 
mit it  to  happen.  No  matter  where 
I  live  or  what  my  employment  may 
be,  the  love  of  God  can  reach  and 
transform  my  life  into  one  of  joy 
and  peace  and  make  it  truly  sig- 
nificant for  me  and  others. 

In  all  this  discovery  of  what  the 
church  can  and  should  mean  to 
me  there  is  bound  to  develop  a 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  church. 
The  church  makes  all  this  possi- 
ble. You  might  wish  to  re-read 
some  of  the  earlier  topics  on  the 
nature  of  the  church  as  we  have 
seen  them  this  month.  A  loyalty 
to  the  church  is  always  a  loyalty 
to  the  church  in  a  specific  place 
at  my  home  or  camp;  it  can  never 
be  a  loyalty  in  general  or  in 
theory.  Since  I  am  a  physical  be- 
ing I  live  and  move  in  space  and 
time,  and  as  a  part  of  the  church 
I  am  in  a  living  fellowship. 


This  participating  loyalty  not  I 
only  leads  me  to  help  others,  but  I 
it  is  also  very  rewarding  to  me.  I 
A  national  magazine  recently  I 
printed  pictures  showing  how  I 
primitive  animals,  like  musk-oxen,  j 
in  time  of  danger  stand  side  by  1 
side  in  mutual  defense.  Military  1 
men  know  a  great  deal  about  mu-  1 
tual  defense  of  men  who  together  | 
risk  their  lives  for  others.  In  a  I 
real  way  our  loyalty  to  the  church  I 
becomes  a  center  of  loyal  defense  I 
against  the  pressures  of  this  1 
world.  At  a  church  camp  recently  1 
an  adolescent  said  to  me,  "It  is  | 
so  easy  to  be  good  here."  What  I 
did  he  mean?  Have  you  felt  the  | 
power  of  the  group  coming  to  | 
your  aid  in  the  fellowship  of  the  | 
church?  | 

The  Christian  experience  is  a  | 
corporate  adventure  as  well  as  a  | 
fundamental  individual  experi-  | 
ence.  It  is  the  bond  of  a  common  | 
experience  of  God  in  Christ  that  I 
makes  the  body  of  the  church  I 
one.  At  times,  as  you  have  seen  I 
in  recent  studies,  our  attempt  to  | 
define  specifically  the  church  and  j 
related  dogmas  has  driven  us  | 
apart  into  fragmented  groups.  But  1 
fundamentally  the  church  of  I 
Christ  is  one  and  all  belong  to  it  I 
who  have  found  God  through  j 
Christ.  { 

It  is  individual  conscious  par-  j 
ticipation  in  this  body  of  the  f 
church  that  makes  the  church  \ 
complete  and  at  the  same  time  I 
provides  all  my  religious  needs.  | 
The  church  can  help  anyone  of  f 
us  only  as  we  bring  ourselves  into  \ 
its  life  and  regularly  participate  | 
fully  in  it. 

Delicate  questions  of  propriety  ) 
sometimes  hinder  our  fullest  pos- 
sible participation  in  the  life  and 
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work  of  the  church.  Is  it  good 
form  to  volunteer  for  Christian 
service?  Sure!  How  otherwise  can 
the  leaders  of  the  church  learn 
about  our  abilities  and  our  will- 
ingness to  serve?  This  is  a  mutual- 
ly difficult  problem,  for  most 
churches  are  looking  for  more  par- 
ticipants, and  there  are  usually 
persons  who  would  serve  gladly 
if  they  were  asked.  Here  and 
there  one  finds  church  groups 
that  are  open  to  people  only  on 
invitation.  How  do  you  feel  about 
this? 

While  one  need  not  rush  hastily 
or  indiscreetly  into  demanding  a 
place  of  service  or  leadership; 
neither  should  we  take  offense 
when  we  are  not  asked  to  serve  if 
we  have  not  at  some  time  volun- 
teered our  service.  Life  in  the 
church  is  a  normal  human  living 
together,  and  the  attitudes  and 
feelings  which  govern  our  actions 
in  other  relationships  should  gov- 
ern us  here  too.  In  other  words 
if  we  participate  in  the  church 
work  as  we  participate  in  our 
other  work,  we  will  find  a  most 
happy  and  enjoyable  experience. 
Why  is  it  that  some  persons  are 
so  very  sensitive  and  so  easily 
offended  about  church  relation- 
ships? Is  it,  perhaps,  that  they 
have  never  really  known  the  joy 
of  a  true  Christian  experience  or 
learned  the  delight  of  working  to- 
gether for  Christ? 

This  brings  us  back  again  to  the 
heart  of  our  consideration  today 
— the  relation  of  the  individual  to 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  was  Jesus  primarily 
interested  in  persons? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  maintain 
this  interest  in  the  individual 
Christian  and  still  preserve  the 
church  as  an  institution? 

3.  Discuss  Christian  evange- 
lism and  its  involvements  a)  in 
world  affairs  and  b)  in  personal 
responsibility. 


the  Christian  group.  We  must  un- 
derstand that  it  is  for  the  individ- 
ual and  his  proper  relation  to  God 
that  all  the  rest  exists.  When  this 
personal  religion  is  being  properly 
developed  it  also  follows  that  the 
group  in  which  the  individual  par- 
ticipates is  being  transformed.  As 
the  influence  of  this  group  grows 
ever  larger  and  wider,  society  as 
a  whole  can  eventually  be  pene- 
trated with  Christian  motivation 
and  abundant  living.  The  char- 
acter of  the  individual  enriches 
the  group,  and  the  group  in  turn 
supports  the  individual;  but  it  is 
still  basically  the  transformation 
of  the  life  of  the  individual  which 
lies  at  the  center  of  Christianity. 
What  about  me?  This  is  the 
question  with  which  we  began. 
Where  I  stand  is  the  place  where 
God  can  begin  to  work  his  won- 
ders by  allowing  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  transform  my  life.  It  is  also 
the  point  where,  if  I  am  willing, 
his  spirit  may  course  through  my 
life  into  the  world. 


God  does  not  lead  his  children  around  hardship;  He  leads 
them  straight  through  hardship.  But  He  leads!  And  amidst 
the  hardship  He  is  nearer  to  them  than  ever  before. 

— Otto  Dibelius  ' 
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BIBLE     READING 

FOR 

EVERY   DAY 

OF    THE     MONTH 


BY 
JAMES    V.    CLAYPOOt 

(Secy.,    promotion    of 

Bible   Use, 

American    Bible 
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THEME:  You  Have  a  Soul.  What  Are  You  Doing 
with  and  to  It? 

1  The  Plus  Sign  in  a  Group Matthew  18:15-20 

2  Don't  Doodle  Around Matthew  25:14-30 

3  Dedication  at  Communion Matthew  26:20-29 

4  When  God's  Will  Is  in  Danger Matthew  26:36-46 

5  Break  Your  Life  by  Rhythm Mark  1:32-39 

6  Increasing  Your  Soul's  Value Mark  10:43-45 

7  Outranked  by  Jesus  John  13:1-9 

8  The  Way  to  See  the  Father John  14:1-8 

Finding  True  Salvation John  15:10-17 

A  Man  of  Too  Much  Composure John  18:28-40 

The  Man  of  the  Hour John  19:1-11 

Courage  to  Remain  True Acts  1:6-9 

Taking  Another  Look  at  Life  Acts  7:54-60 

Godly  Refuge  on  a  Voyage Acts  27:14-44 

The  Church  of  the  New  Day I  Corinthians  12:27-31 

We  Are  Ambassadors II  Corinthians  5:17-21 

Nothing  Can  Touch  the  Soul II  Corinthians  11:18-30 

Strengthening  Faith  When  Trouble  Comes  ..II  Corinthians  15:55-58 

What  Is  a  Spiritual  Man? Galatians  5:22-26 

Why  Am  I  Alone? ...Philippians  1:18-21 

A  Man  of  More  Than  Chivalry Philippians  2:1-8 

Pressing  Onward  and  Upward ...Philippians  3:7-14 

The  Antidote  for  Complaining  Philippians  4:4-9 

Egual  Justice  Under  Law  I  Timothy  1:1-8 

Upheld  by  Righteous  Hands II  Timothy  1:1-7 

An  Approved  Workman II  Timothy  2:14-26 

Our  God  Throughout  the  Years II  Timothy  4:1-8 

A  Man  of  Holiness I  Peter  1:13-16 

The  Aim  of  a  Good  Sportsman I  Peter  5:6-11 

For  and  Above  Moderation II  Peter  1:1-7 

Can  You  Pray  It  Too? Psalms  23:1-6 
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"What's  the  matter  with  you?" 
growled  a  man  at  his  wife.  "Why 
do  you  keep  talking  about  that 
mistake  I  made?  I  thought  you 
said  you  had  forgiven  me  and  for- 
gotten?" 

"I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten," 
snapped  the  wife.  "But  I  just  don't 
want  you  to  forget  that  I  have  for- 
given and  forgotten." 

— Dan  Bennett 

Television  has  certainly  done 
things  to  people.  We  heard  of  a 
friend  who  turned  his  radio  on  by 
mistake  and  thought  he'd  gone 
blind. 

— Automotive  Dealer  News 

The  world  is  made  up  of  iso- 
trons,  electrons,  protons,  neutrons, 
and  morons. 

— Kossuth  Co.  ( la. )  Advance 


Two  music  editors  were  yawn- 
ing over  a  new  music  manuscript: 
"I've  never  heard  such  corny 
lyrics,  such  simpering  sentimen- 
tality, such  repetitious  uninspired 
melody.  Man,  we've  got  a  hit  on 
our  hands!" 

— Wall  Street  Journal 


"Don't   worry,    Dad,    I    won't    say 
thing.    I'm   just   looking   at   it." 
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The  Army  psychiatrist  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  the  newly  enlisting 
rookie  was  perfectly  normal.  Sus- 
piciously he  said:  "What  do  you 
do  for  your  social  life?" 

"Oh,"  the  man  blushed,  "I  just 
sit  around  mostly." 

"Hmmm — never  go  out  with 
girls?" 

"Nope." 

"Don't  you  even  want  to?" 

The  man  was  uneasy.  "Well, 
yes,  sort  of." 

"Then,  why  don't  you?" 

"My  wife  won't  let  me,  sir." 

— Conveyor 

In  an  adult  Sunday  School  class 
the  Bible  was  under  discussion. 
One  member  commented  that 
there  was  much  in  the  Good  Book 
that  he  didn't  understand. 

"Well,"  said  an  elderly  man  in 
the  back  row,  "what  I  don't  under- 
stand doesn't  bother  me.  It's  what 
I  do  understand  that  worries  me!" 
— Minnie  Hash 


Evening  sun,  descending, 
Teach  me,  when  life  is  ending. 
Night  shall  pass,  and  I  like  you, 
Shall  rise  again,  where  life  is  new. 
Teach  me,  sun  descending. 


— from  World  of  Song,  Danish  American 
Young  People's  League 


